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PREFACE. 


N December, 1926, the Consultative Committee of the 

Board of Education, over which Sir W. H. Hadow, C.B.E.., 
presides, issued its Report entitled The Education of the 
Adolescent, which contained a careful review of post-primary 
education in England and Wales, and made suggestions for 
its radical reorganisation and improvement. The Report is 
worthy to rank with the most famous of those official docu- 
ments which have served as milestones to the progress of 
national education. After a period when the educational 
system, because of the cataclysm of 1914-18, and the long 
continued industrial depression and financial stringency which 
followed it, had somewhat abated its rate of growth, the 
Hadow Report surveyed the tendencies of the intervening 
years and showed that they had given birth to new principles 
which should be directed intelligently to a definite end. 


The idea of developing courses of advanced ‘instruction is 
much older than the Education Act of 1918, which gave it 
for the first time statutory sanction. After the date of the 
Act it became the duty of the local education authorities to 
incorporate this principle in area schemes for the progressive 
development of education, and proposals that schools should 
be reorganised for that purpose became more common. 
Departmental Committees dealing with secondary education 
and allied subjects noted the problem and the efforts that were 
being made to solve it, political parties became successively 
committed to forwarding these efforts, but it remained for the 
Consultative Committee to survey the progress that had been 
secured after five or six years of experiment, to insist that 
every area should proceed in the light of that experience, and 
to indicate that the realisable objective of all this endeavour 
was a general system of secondary education, diversified in 
type, for all pupils over the age of 11 plus. 


Too often in the past the authoritative recommendations 
of Committees have been ignored, or have been adopted only 
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after long delay. This fate is not likely to befall those sug- 
gestions of the Consultative Committee which have commended 
themselves alike to teachers and administrators. In framing 
them the Committee had in mind the well ascertained practice 
of certain areas, and merely proposed that principles of 
reorganisation which have proved their utility should be 
more widely aclopted. These principles, as we have indicated, 
had already been accepted very largely in the area schemes 
of the various authorities, and the delay in operating them 
was due to the period of economy from 1920 onward. 


Reorganisation and the correlative raising of the school 
age are thus s3en to be the natural outcome of the Act of 
1918, and the nation may now be expected to take up with 
assiduity the task that it had temporarily abandoned. There 
may be checks and impediments to the improvement and 
extension of national education, but its whole history shows 
that in time they are overcome and progress is resumed. 
This may be due to the fact that the ardour of the people for 
education, and their appreciation of its fundamental import- 
ance to the nation, grows as the system itself extends. The 
schools themselves have created a generation which is no 
longer content with the achievement of the past, and which 
demands in fuller measure for its children the advantages it 
has itself enjoyed. 


The influerice of this more enlightened public opinion is 
seen in the history of the last eight years. The school of 
thought that advocated economy at the expense of efficiency 
enjoyed only a temporary triumph. The administrations 
that have succeeded may not have had a mandate to go 
forward, but it has been sufficiently evident to them that the 
electorate would permit no serious reductions in the educational 
service. In consequence, the country has entered upon a 
period of stabilisation. Meanwhile, the desire for active 
advance has grown in volume, and the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when nothing will be able to resist it. 


The reorganisations now favoured by the Government, 
and under consideration by every local authority, are not 
necessarily dictated by economy. Many of them will involve 
additional expenditure, if not at once, yet most certainly 
when the new system is in being and commences its inevitable . 
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growth. They are merely a preparing of the ground for that 
future development which will give all pupils a complete 
secondary education adapted to their various needs and 
capacities. The teachers of the country accept with a few 
reservations the changes that are now proposed, not because 
the new system is likely to be perfect, but because it provides 
a basis from which a further and outstanding advance may 
be made. For example, it is incredible, when the new post- 
primary courses are everywhere established, that the raising 
of the school leaving age can be long delayed. This particular 
reform is likely in our opinion to be more productive than 
almost any other of permanent social benefit, and we are 
prepared cordially to co-operate in any reconstruction of the 
educational system that is likely to accelerate its coming. 


We do not agree with all the recommendations of the 
Consultative Committee, and we shall have occasion to utter 
a cautionary note in respect to some of them, but on the whole 
the danger is that officials and administrators may deviate 
too far from the recommendations rather than that they will 
adhere too closely to them. The greatest public service that 
teachers can perform is to criticise constructively the lead 
that the Board of Education has afforded in Circular 1397 and 
in Educational Pamphlet No. 60 entitled The.New Prospect 
in Education. If they do so it will be with no desire to 
impede advance, but rather to offer their experience in the 
proper solution of difficult problems, and to secure that what- 
ever changes may be made shall tend towards a co-ordinated 
educational system, fulfilling its proper purpose in all its parts, 
and supplying all children with the opportunity fully to 
develop their individual capacities. That is the purpose of 
this publication. 


It is too often assumed that the interests of teachers as a 
body, or of the individual teacher, may conflict with the 
interests of the child. The experience of the Union has always 
been that any improvement in school conditions confers 
benefits upon both. For this reason the Union, throughout 
its history, has been a protagonist of progress, while at the 
same time it has striven to maintain those amicable relations 
with the Board of Education and the local authorities which 
enable it to protect the interests of its individual members — 
when changes are contemplated. There seems to be no 
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reason why any teacher should suffer financially or profes- 
sionally through reorganisation, unless that reorganisation 
is designed to effect economies at the expense of the children 
and the teachers alike. In every local area some at least of 
the elementary schools are inadequately staffed, and in an 
improved system there will be a need for more and not for 
fewer teachers. Re-adjustments there must be, and the 
transfer of teachers on a very considerable scale, but in the 
past we have found that, thanks to the wisdom and the 
innate sense of justice of local authorities, these changes have 
been made without hardship to the individual and with benefit 
to the teachers asa corporate body. The difficulties associated 
with the degrading of certain schools consequent upon the 
transfer of their older pupils have been very largely met by 
the decision of the Burnham Committee, cordially imple- 
mented by many local authorities, that this should involve no 
reduction in the salary of the head teacher. Teachers trans- 
ferred to new posts owing to reorganisation schemes come 
within the same protective provision. 


This pamphlet, therefore, is not concerned with professional 
questions, which must continue to be the subject of national and 
local negotiations, in which we do not doubt that any sugges- 
tions the Union may make to safeguard the interests of its 
members will have the most serious consideration, but rather 
with broad educational issues. Its main purpose is to consider 
in some detail the two documents which the Board has issued 
as a guide to the practice of local education authorities, and 
the relation of these documents to the recommendation of the 
Consultative Committee that a general system of secondary 
education, diversified in type, should be established for all 
normal children over the age of 11 plus. We shall have 
reason to suggest that this fundamentally important recom- 
mendation is likely to be partially nullified by a failure to 
observe the conditions necessary to its operation, and we shall 
reaffirm the opinion expressed by our Annual Conference that 
secondary education in certain circumstances may be given 
on the premises of elementary schools, that the education of 
all children over the age of 11 plus in state-aided schools 
should be administered under a common Code of Regulations, 
that parity in staffing, equipment, and the provision of amenities 
should be secured between present and future types of second- 
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ary schools, and that secondary education should be free, with 
adequate maintenance allowances to pupils who are in need 
of them. 


In doing this we are not pursuing utopian ideas, but are 
actuated by a desire to clarify the public mind, and to ensure 
that having put its hand to the plough of progress the nation 
should in no wise look back. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE REGRADING OF EDUCATION. 


LL the arguments that have been advanced for an 

organisation of older pupils apart from others apply with 
even greater force to the maintenance of the infant school as a 
separate institution, and we are glad to note that the Board’s 
Memorandum contains a frank recognition of this fact. 
Formerly the Board held that pupils should remain con- 
tinuously in the same department from the age of five to the 
age of eleven, but we are told that “in the light of further 
experience it is not now possible to press this preference.”’ 
Probably the experiments that have been conducted at 
Blackpool, Plymouth, and elsewhere, have convinced the 
Board, as they have convinced all responsible teachers and 
administrators, that in a Junior Mixed and Infant Depart- 
ment the particular needs of very small children are apt to 
be disregarded, the concentration on fundamental subjects 
which distinguishes the junior stage is sometimes attempted 
too soon, and class teaching is introduced when it is by general 
consent inappropriate. 


The Hadow Report is based fundamentally on the pro- 
position that each stage of education has a technique peculiar 
to itself, that the best results are secured if separate pro- 
vision is made for the exercise of that technique, and if it is 
committed to persons who have made a special and intensive 
study of it. This is the lesson that the infant schools and those 
who have worked within them have taught us, and which is 
now to be applied, we trust with most beneficial effects, to 
other grades and age groups. To insist on it above 11 plus, 
where it has been exercised hitherto only partially, and at the 
same time to sweep it away at the infant stage, where, since 
the early days of English education, it has operated with . 
remarkable success, would be the height of futility, and the © 
Board appears to have realised the demonstrable contradiction 
in which it would have involved itself if it had continued an 
attempt of this character. 
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Naturally the doctrine of separate and successive stages 
in the educational process must not be carried too far. At no 
age in the career of a child, except perhaps at the outset of 
puberty, is there a sudden metamorphosis. Growth does not 
normally proceed by disparate steps, and there is no more 
marked difference in the child between 6 and 7 than there is 
between 7 and 8. The same principle is true at 11 plus. The 
Consultative Committee states very guardedly that “‘ with the 
transition from childhood to adolescence, a boy or girl is often 
conscious of new powers and interests,’’ but it is careful not to 
contend that this awakening occurs definitely at the age when 
the break between the junior and senior school is recom- 
mended. The Board frankly ignores the psychological 
argument for a break at this stage, and bases its suggestions 
upon administrative expediency. The truth is that the divi- 
sion of education into successive “‘courses’”’ is valuable 
because the teachers, in whatever type of school they find 
themselves, should work with a definite aim in view, and 
should be expert in the technique required in education at a 
certain period of childhood. 


It follows that a teacher who is capable of taking a top 
class of infants and who has some adaptability may be expected 
to do equally well with the lower classes in the junior school. 
Similarly those who are expert with children of 12 may suitably 
take charge of those who are two or three years younger. 
Indeed those who have experience of education at two or more 
of the stages which have been discriminated are likely to be 
better teachers, with a wider outlook and a more thorough 
understanding of fundamental issues, than those who have 
experience of only one. We emphasise this point because 
there is a danger that, when the three grades of school are 
firmly established, teachers may be trained exclusively for 
service In one of them. We should regret any development 
which would prevent teachers from acquiring that variety of 
experience which will enable them to see their own special 
task in its proper perspective. Indeed we believe that inter- 
change of teachers between different types of school should be 
encouraged by the Board and by the local education authori- 
ties. With this reservation, and for reasons of administration 
and organisation, and on educational grounds because it is 
necessary periodically to review the children and to give them 
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a fresh start in company with those of their own stature, we 
assent to the principle that separate infant, senior and 
junior courses should be established. 


This is no new doctrine. The Union throughout its history 
has supported with its full strength the separate infant 
department, and has defended in the interests of the children 
the retention under their own head teachers of such depart- 
ments even when they were relatively small. The Union has 
had under constant review also the problem of the age of 
transfer from these departments to the upper school. It has 
resolutely opposed premature promotions, and on the other 
hand has always recognised that when a normal child has 
reached the age of eight his proper place is with the elder 
children. Thus, independently of the recommendations of 
any Committee, the Union, as a result of its long and intimate 
experience of innumerable negotiations about transfer in every 
part of the country, has arrived at a practical working rule 
which is in line with the Report of the Consultative Committee, 
and which it would regret to see superseded by exact chrono- 
logical transfer. 


The same is true of the break at 11 plus that is now pro- 
posed, and to which, we submit, the same principles of transfer 
should apply. The Union is sometimes represented as 
opposing any exceptional provision for senior pupils. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and it would be easy to prove 
that the Union was in the forefront of the movement for 
separate consideration. 


Perhaps it was among rural school teachers, who suffer 
most severely from difficulties of organisation and lack of 
facilities for advanced instruction that this movement origin- 
ated, and from 1913 onwards, when the first decision of the 
Executive on this point was recorded (see page 58), those who 
urged the need for grouping the older children made them- 
selves felt increasingly in the councils of the Union. In 
certain urban areas higher grade or higher standard schools 
were progressively replaced by central schools of the selective 
type, and the Union did not cease to press upon the Board 
and the local authorities the need for extending the provision 
of this character. Sir Ernest Gray, formerly Secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Executive, was an early advocate 
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of these schools, and a widely circulated memorandum framed 
by him provided almost the first exact definition of their 
precise characteristics and functions. This and other docu- 
ments issued by the Union were important factors in deter- 
mining the establishment of selective central schools in many 
parts of the country. 


In:the Education Act of 1918 we find the clause which has 
had an over-ruling influence on all subsequent practice. 
Under this clause it is “the duty of the local authority respons- 
ible for elementary education so to exercise its powers in 
regard to elementary education as to make, or otherwise to 
“secure, adequate and suitable provision by means of Central 
Schools, Central or Special Classes, or otherwise :— 


(i.) for including in the curriculum of public elementary 
schools, at appropriate stages, practical instruction’ suitable 
to the ages, abilities, and requirements of the children; and 


(ii.) for organising in public elementary schools courses of 
advanced instruction for the older or more intelligent children 
in attendance at such schools, including children who stay at 
such schools beyond the age of 14.” 


This development was welcomed by the Union, which took 
an active share in getting the Act through Parliament and in 
popularising it in the country. 


The remission to the Consultative Committee of its refer- 
ence on the education of the adolescent gave the Union a 
further opportunity of pressing its views and we quote in full 
the paragraphs from the Union evidence to be found in Miss 
E. R. Conway’s note of dissent (Report, p. 185) :— 


“It is probable that in many schools provision may be made 
for the continued education of scholars to the age of 15 plus. 
Sufficient accommodation may be available, suitable rooms for 
special instruction may exist, or may be provided without 
difficulty, and the necessary school equipment may be secured. 
In such schools there would be a break in the school life at the 
mental age of 11 plus. The department, whether for boys or 
girls or mixed, would consist of two sections, the junior depart- 
ment containing pupils from the age of admission to 11 plus, 
and the senior department from 11 plus to 15 plus. The age of 
admission to such a composite department would be determined 
by local conditions, but usually the age for admission would be 
that at which transfer takes place from an infants’ department 
to a department for older scholars. 
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In other cases, children will be transietred at the age of 
11 plus to another school building, and a form of organisation 
where such transfer takes place would in many cases be prefer- 
able to the retention of the scholars in the school building where 
they passed their earlier years, as it is undesirable that pupils 
of the age of 15 should be taught under the same roof as children 
under the age of ll. Raising the school age to 15 plus must 
lead either to the building of new schools or to the remodelling 
of existing schools in order that full provision may be made by 
means of laboratories, work-rooms, domestic science rooms - 
and so forth, for the continued education of pupils to the age 
of 15 plus.”’ 


It is not likely that a Union with such a record will lightly 
acquiesce in the charge that it is indifferent to the special 
needs and requirements of senior pupils, or that it is opposed 
to separate consideration. We do feel, however, that separate 
consideration does not necessarily involve the transfer of the 
pupil to a new building. Very potent arguments have been 
advanced in the Hadow Report and elsewhere in favour of 
this course, but the major requirement is that proper facilities 
for senior education, including adequate work rooms, art 
rooms, music rooms, libraries, laboratories, gymnasia and 
playing fields should be provided, and it is on this issue that 
we desire to concentrate public attention. There is a danger 
that the real objective will be neglected, while we engage ina 
fruitless controversy about whether the essentials of a good 
education should be supplied in one building rather than in 
another. We advocate strongly a redemarcation of courses, 
and a new outlook in senior education, and if a reorganisation 
of schools be necessary to secure this teachers will be willing to 
facilitate it in every possible way ; but reorganisation merely 
for its own sake with no compensating improvement in school 
conditions will be resolutely opposed. Wherever reorganisa- 
tion is undertaken the public must insist that administrators ~ 
must make a good job of it, and create a post-primary system 
of which the nation need not be ashamed. 


The emphasis that has been placed by the Consultative 
Committee and by the Board upon transfer to a new building 
arises perhaps from the fact that secondary schools hitherto have 
always been separately housed. This-is, of course, an accident 
of educational development under which not only the schools 
but the systems have grown separately and in no relation to 
one another. The same conditions due to historical causes are 
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not found in Scotland, where the idea of the common school 
is deeply rooted, and where no difficulty has been found in 
devising a common status for what the Consultative Com- 
mittee would call “secondary schools, modern schools and 
senior classes.”’ 


There is an element of exaggeration in the contention of 
the Board that “unless there is a genuine transfer to a new 
school or department, it is far more difficult to make an 
effective break in organisation on an age basis.’” Everything 
depends on a clear understanding by the teachers of the 
purpose and significance of the break, and there is reason to 
think that, even without the intervention of the Board, it 
_ would have reflected itself increasingly in the organisation of 
courses within the school. It might not always have taken 
the form of strict transfer by age, but shortly we shall give 
excellent reasons against too rigid an adoption of this device. 
Meanwhile we do not believe that the break at 11 plus within 
the school has been applied experimentally on a sufficiently 
large scale for the Board to pronounce in strong terms about 
the difficulties created by it. 


The Report of the Consultative Committee itself contains 
certain evidence that in some areas the development of senior 
departments has been attended with considerable success. In 
its attempt to classify the present types of post-primary 
provision it distinguishes nine different categories, of which 
one is the system now recommended for universal adoption 
by the Board. Among the others we find— 

(i.) Authorities which provide most of their courses of 
advanced instruction by means of “‘higher tops,’’ forming integral 
parts of existing elementary schools, e.g., Durham County. 

(ii.) Authorities which have organised their courses of 
advanced instruction within existing elementary schools, either 
wholly for the pupils in certain individual schools, or also for a 
limited number of pupils drawn from other schools, e.g., Hornsey. 

(iii.) Authorities which up to the present have provided 
courses for the older children by means of “‘ senior standard ”’ 
schools, or of departments providing specially arranged three 
year courses, e.g., Dorset and Leeds. 

To these, and most significantly, it adds a further 
category— 

(iv.) Authorities which are adopting several of these arrange- 
ments simultaneously in different parts of their areas, e.g., 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
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Surely this wide diversity in.type of provision, which extends 
not only to different areas, but to different schools in the same 
area supplies a conclusive argument against too great a 
dogmatism. ; 


The Board itself contemplates that in “a mining village or 
small town with 400 or 500 children of school age there may 
be some 150 older children—far too many to convey to some 
other centre and too few to constitute a senior school providing 
two parallel courses. In such a case it is best to avoid a 
break in organisation at the age of 9 or 10, and to provide a 
separate infants’ department covering the three-year period 
up to the age of 8. Then in the main school, which would 
cover the whole period from 8 years old upwards, an effective 
break in organisation and curriculum should be made at the 
age of 11 plus, so as to form a senior division into which 
children should be promoted on an age basis, and not merely 
on the basis of attainments as in the normal process of pro- 
motion from standard to standard. This will secure for the 
older children as many as possible of the advantages of a 
senior school education, and, though there are obvious dis- 
advantages in grouping them in the same school with the 
younger children, it will at the same time be easier to obtain 
a good head teacher for a larger school, and the larger staff of 
assistants will also make it easier for him to organise the work 
effectively. For example, a teacher, mainly employed with 
one of the junior forms may usefully take some special subject 
in the senior division.”’ 


The same considerations are likely to apply not only in 
areas of the type described, but in rural areas where a senior 
department may most conveniently be built up in close associa- 
tion with a centrally situated elementary school. Even in an 
urban area which is relatively thickly populated it may be 
found advisable for some schools to develop in their upper 
ranges, and without the transfer of senior pupils to a separate 
building. Obviously Local Education Authorities should be 
encouraged to explore all the possibilities, and should not 
necessarily assume in every instance that transfer to a separate 
building is the most economical and effective way of organising 
senior education, or of using to the best advantage the buildings 
and equipment at its disposal. . 
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Nevertheless the Union holds very strongly that the 
present situation and planning of many elementary school 
buildings renders them unsuitable for the organisation of 
advanced instruction, and that frequently it will be impossible 
to adapt them properly to serve this purpose. Here transfer 
to other premises will be essential, and would inevitably have 
become a more common practice as the true character of the 
provision needed in the arts, crafts, and sciences was increas- 
ingly realised. Nor must we forget the advantages of col- 
lecting pupils in such numbers that proper grading is possible, 
and of securing that the attention of the Head Teacher may be 
devoted to perfecting the rather elaborate organisation of 
alternative courses required for this purpose. “It is far 
easier,’ say the Board, “‘ to provide good organised games in a 
school with a large number of children of the same age,’’ an 
argument which would carry even more conviction if the Board 
should at any time attempt to secure for the senior school 
suitable playing fields upon which such games might be 
undertaken. Consolidation of this kind may also assist 
powerfully in the creation of a proper school spirit, and it is 
important that, in whatever building the senior course may be 
undertaken, that both parents and pupils should feel that at 
the age of 11 plus “a hopeful and critical stage in educational 
life is beginning in a school environment specially organised 
to assist it.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


UNITY IN THE POST-PRIMARY 
SYSTEM. 


ECOGNISED secondary schools and their proper place 

in a universal post-primary system were excluded by 
the terms of reference from the consideration of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Nevertheless the Committee felt 
impelled to trespass somewhat beyond the strict reference, 
and to recommend that post-primary education should in 
future be viewed as an organic whole, within which “ experi- 
ment and elasticity’ is needed, but which should include 
schools of all the present selective types. To this end it 
proposed that the “ traditional and over-lapping categories ”’ 
should disappear and that there should be substituted for 
them the “end on” divisions of primary and secondary 
education through which all children successively should pass. 
In support of this view it quoted a volume of evidence from 
teachers, organisers, administrators and others who had 
taken pains to emphasise it. The Report recognised at the 
same time that “no generation ever has a clean sheet on 
which to write,. . . and that, as educational ideas are applied, 
their outlines will be blurred by the necessity of compromising 
with practical exigencies.”’ 


The new publications of the Board embody an attempt 
by practical administrators to “‘ build with materials inherited 
from the past.’’ All the new types of post-primary school 
of which we have experience are retained, and, as in the Hadow 
Report itself, the non-selective senior school assumes a new 
prominence. Yet there is no attempt to break down the old 
irrational distinctions, legal and administrative, which at 
present separate schools which deal with pupils fundamentally 
of the same age, and supply them with almost indistinguishable 
curricula. There is no indication that the proposed modern 
schools will be allowed to take their proper place as an integral 
part of the secondary system, or that schools designated as 
“elementary ’’ will be permitted to expand upward and 
develop within themselves courses that will lead without any 


ce 
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serious intermission to further education in its many mani- 
festations. 

The second sentence of The New Prospect in Education 
states that the main thesis of the Hadow Report was “ the 
provision for every child over the age of 11 of a system of 
- niermediate education in schools set apart and organised for 
that purpose.’’ Those who are acquainted with the Hadow 
Report will marvel at the ingenuousness of this paraphrase. 
They will want to know what is the exact connotation of this 
colourless word “‘ intermediate.’ Has it the sense that it 
still bears in Wales, or the meaning it formerly bore in Scot- 
land? Perhaps the rest of the pamphlet may be regarded 
as, a definition of it, but the failure to use the word 
“ secondary,’ and the neglect to suggest means of securing 
parity of conditions for all post-primary schools, goes far, it 
we may adopt a phrase from the pamphlet itself, “‘ to blur the 
meaning of a generous conception”’ and “‘to stand in the 
road of its realisation.’”’ Owing, perhaps, to “ the very real 
difficulties, both professional and administrative, in the way 
of a complete adoption of its suggestions ’’ we are presented 
with proposals which fall far short of those formulated by the 
Consultative Committee. 

Even without legislation much might be done administra- 
tively to co-ordinate post-primary education. Recent simpli- 
fications in the Elementary Code have removed some of the 
former safeguards against retrogression, but at the same time 
they have rendered advances and variations possible. They 
have obliterated these specific requirements which, while 
maintaining a minimum standard, may have tended to a 
certain uniformity. There seems to be no reason why the 
Regulations for Secondary Schools should not be similarly 
generalised, so that they may include within their ambit all 
the new types of post-primary education that are coming 
into being. 

Some suggestion of this kind, or even « statement that 
this was the ideal towards which the Board was striving, 
would have done much to allay the fears of those who see in 
the latest pronouncement a danger that the old irrational 
distinctions of status between different types of post-primary 
schools will continue indefinitely, and even that more rigid 
barriers will be erected. The Hadow Report itself, while 
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recognising the need for various types of post-primary schools, 
is careful to warn us against any over-emphasis on the differ- 
ences between them. It states categorically that “in spite 
of existing nomenclature, all alike are concerned with an 
education which should logically be regarded as secondary, and 
differ from each other merely as different species of a single 
genus. During the early part of the school life of the pupils 
attending them the curriculum will be substantially the same 
in all, the practical bias (where such a bias exists), being 
developed only in the last two years. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in many areas the provision of secondary education (in 
the narrower sense of the word) still falls so far short of the 
demand that what we call the ‘ Modern School,’ whether selectsve 
or non-selective, must inevitably, under existing conditions, 
supply the needs of many pupils who would, were the pro- 
vision more abundant, be found in ‘Secondary’ Schools.’ 
This is the final justification for the contention that appropriate 
general regulations should be framed for the conduct of post- 
primary education in whatever institution it is undertaken, 
or by whatever local authority it is controlled. 

It may be argued that the first need is the establishment 
of post-primary schools and departments, and that after they 
are established the necessary administrative rectifications and 
correlations may be made. We believe this to be a very 
short-sighted view, and we submit that to propose a funda- 
mental reorganisation of schools without making an effort 
at the same time to secure at least some of the re-adjustments 
in legislative and administrative machinery which at once 
suggest themselves is to forego obvious means by which the 
new system may most usefully be fortified. 


CHAPTER Il. 


SOME BARRIERS TO UNITY. 


(i). The Leaving Age of Pupils. 

HILE in any school the length of the course is an 

important factor, and while for a time it may provide 
a rough distinction between different types of school, we 
believe it to be a pure illusion that schools can be differentiated 
permanently on this basis. Certainly no differentiation 
between secondary and selective central schools can be sus- 
tained for ever upon this argument of age. Mr. Spurley Hey 
has pointed out that in Manchester the difference between 
the average school life in secondary and central schools is’ 
only six months, and we have no doubt that if the amenities 
of the central school were improved, and if the pupils were 
supplied with maintenance allowances on a secondary school 
scale, the disparity might be further reduced. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that the central school pupils 
of one area may have the same intelligence quotient, the 
same outlook and interests, the same financial resources, and 
may be drawn from the same social classes as many secondary 
school pupils in another area. In these only too common 
circumstances there is no reason whatever, except the financial 
reason, why the best of them should be deprived of an educa- 
tion and environment generously adapted to their needs, or 
should leave school earlier than their more fortunate con- 
temporaries. 


An elementary school, under the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, may only retain its pupils until the close of 
the school year (or alternatively, the close of the educational 
year as fixed by the Board) in which they reach the age of 
fifteen, unless the local authority, with the consent of the 
Board, extends the limit on the ground that no suitable 
higher education is available within a reasonable distance of 
the school. Some modification of this rule, at the option of 
the Board, may be permitted in certain schools providing 
facilities for advanced instruction, which may retain their 
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pupils until the end of the term in which they reach the age 
of sixteen, or in special circumstances until such later age as 
may appear to the Board to be desirable. The new dispensa- 
tion probably means that all modern schools will be included 
in this category. At present application to the Board is 
often necessary on behalf of pupils in selective central schools 
who wish to remain for a term or more beyond their sixteenth 
birthday, and for whom, for special reasons, transfer to a 
secondary school is undesirable. 


No doubt in formulating the provisions to which we have 
referred, Parliament was actuated by a desire to limit the 
upward extension of the elementary system, to prevent 
elementary schools from trespassing too far into the field of 
higher education, and in particular, to obviate an overlapping 
of similar schools in those areas where elementary and second- 
ary education are controlled by different authorities. So far 
as education up to sixteen is concerned, the Act provides no 
real safeguard against the overlapping that has undoubtedly 
taken place, and the attempt to differentiate between the two 
systems on a basis of leaving age has had merely the effect of 
creating an unnecessary impediment to the upward develop- 
ment of selective modern schools. The actual experience of 
the two types of selective school has tended increasingly to 
correspond, and Mr. Spurley Hey is able to make the claim 
for Manchester that “ the wastage in central schools during 
the four year course is not higher than the rate of wastage in 
the municipal secondary schools, each group of schools 
retaining for the full four year course approximately 66 per 
cent. of their admissions.’ 


We are aware that these considerations do not apply so 
forcibly to all selective central schools. When an experiment 
of this kind is initiated in a new area social customs are 
inclined to favour early leaving and only experience of 
the value of a lengthened course is likely to modify deep- 
seated prejudices. Yet it has been amply demonstrated that 
wherever a consecutive four year course is offered, free of fees, 
to selected pupils, an increasing proportion of them remain 
to complete it, particularly if it is shown that it leads to 
commercial and industrial employment which would other- 
wise be closed. Selective schools must be judged, not on 
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what they at present are in some areas, but upon what they 
may become. They now exhibit every gradation in leaving 
age and length of course, except that the superior amenities 
within them, and the pre-vocational bias of the course, always 
induce the pupils to remain at least for a limited time beyond 
the age of compulsory school attendance. Another factor is 
that, in areas where the secondary school provision is exten- 
sively developed, the central schools receive pupils of a lower 
intellectual quality, who are more likely to seek industrial 
employment and therefore to leave early. Yet even in these 
schools the leaving age tends to rise ‘for the satisfactory 
reason, to quote the Consultative Committee, “‘ that parents 
value the education which their children are receiving and 
make sacrifices in order to keep them at school.” 


When we consider the new senior schools we find that in 
them also the leaving age is likely to be a very variable 
quantity. At first it will no doubt approximate to the maxi- 
mum age of compulsory school attendance, which except in 
few areas, is 14 plus. Even before the school age is raised 
generally a number of other areas probably will initiate 
bye-laws and thus bring it to 15 plus. This step will at once 
place their senior schools in this matter of leaving age on a 
parity with some selective schools. Even if it is not taken, 
the provision of a four year course will induce an increasing 
number of pupils to remain until the course is completed, 
particularly in areas industrially depressed, where even 
juveniles find it difficult to obtain employment. There is 
even now a strong tendency to remain at the elementary 
school beyond the age of compulsion, while administrators, 
teachers, and even the Board itself, find it almost impossible 
to visualise a completed educational system in which the 
leaving age is permanently fixed at less than 15 plus. Any 
modification of the conditions of industrial apprenticeship 
as hinted at in the Report of the Committee on Education 
and Industry, will also make it worth while for some of the 
pupils of senior schools: to stay longer. The time may soon 
be reached when every post-primary school may provide a 
four year course, though some pupils, as in the recognised 
secondary school, may not remain to complete it. Even in 
the early stages of the experiment it would be well if all post- 
primary courses were planned to cover four years. 
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Those areas in which the Board, because of the limited 
population, cannot advise the establishment of a selective 
modern school, create another anomaly. Here a non-selective 
school must devise for some proportion of its pupils a relatively 
academic four year course, and perhaps carry some of them 
to a matriculation standard. It must also supply various 
courses with a pre-vocational bias in their later stages, and 
develop others with an emphasis on practical instruction for 
the more retarded pupils. In such a school, and also in 
certain rural areas where the school population is so dispersed 
that transfer is impracticable, we may expect to find for a time 
every possible variation in leaving age. Such conditions 
reduce to an absurdity the proposal to classify schools accord- 
ing to the average school life of the pupil, and support our 
suggestion that no more variable or unsatisfactory basis of 
discrimination could be devised. 


(ii). The Element of Selection. 


A more obvious demarcation in the post-primary system 
is that between selective and non-selective schools, but this 
also would break down in areas where transfer to a selective 
school is not possible. Very significantly, and with good 
reason, the Board in its pamphlet does not emphasise the 
factor of selection as a possible basis of division. Indeed, 
though the selective central school in London and elsewhere 
approximates very closely to the recognised secondary type, 
the Board stresses that the central school must take “ its 
proper place as one among a group of senior schools,” that it 
“should not stand in splendid isolation,’ and that it will 
then be ‘“‘ no longer an excrescence on the school system, but 
the recognised leader for the others.” The Board was ill- 
advised to use the word ‘“ excrescence,”’ for this the central 
schools have never been, but rather a natural and harmonious 
development from the elementary system, representing the 
growth that the system would inevitably have made on a 
wider scale if it had not been cut off from secondary education 
and limited by the Act of 1902. Nevertheless, we welcome 
the suggestions contained in these phrases that the Board has 
in mind the needs of “all sorts and conditions of children, 
the humble and weak as well as the mighty and strong, and 
that to concentrate especially on the erection of a few splendidly 
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equipped schools for selected children” is to miss the real 
lessons of the Hadow Report. We hold the view that if any 
distinction is to be made in the educational provision offered 
to pupils over the age of 11 plus it is “ the humble and weak ”’ 
who should receive special attention, for they are least able to 
help themselves. We fail to see, however, why the recognised 
secondary schools should not be the leaders of the others and 
set the standard of physical amenity to which the post- 
primary school should conform. It is curious that the Board 
should wish to preserve their position of ‘‘ splendid isolation,”’ 
and the fee system which so clearly distinguishes them from 
other grades of school and which preserves the tradition of 
class difference which is at the root of so much social dis- 
content. 


(i). The Examination System. 


Another barrier to unity is the fact that in secondary 
schools but not in central schools an external examination 
marks the close of the four year course, and both the curri- 
culum and the method by which it is approached are largely 
determined by the syllabus of this examination. Of the 
pupils who enter the secondary schools only 54 per cent. 
attempt the First School Examination and only 37 per cent. 
of them succeed in passing it. This is, in itself, an indication 
that the examination is not a satisfactory test of the normal 
work of the secondary school. Very probably a relatively 
large number of secondary school pupils would profit more 
fully by a course of a broader type than that which the present 
examination is designed to test. On all sides we find a 
growing demand for a simplification of the examination and 
for the inclusion in it of certain practical subjects. If, at the 
same time, pupils were completely exempt from any obligation 
to take it the secondary schools would be freed from require- 
ments which force them into too similar a mould and which 
produce an undesirable uniformity in the curriculum, and in 
the methods of teaching. Accordingly the Union has asked 
the Board to abandon the stipulation that in large secondary 
schools whole forms must be entered for the First School 
Examination, believing as it does that even in secondary 
schools education should be directed as far as possible to the 
individual requirements of the pupil. (We have pleasure in 
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noting that following these representations to the Board, the 
whole forms requirement was omitted from the Regulations for 
secondary schools in 1929.) 


Selective central schools at present are under no obligation 
to enter pupils for external.examinations, and this has secured 
to the teachers an opportunity to design varied and appro- 
priate courses. Elasticity has extended not only to the 
choice of subject but to the method of treatment. The 
advantage that this has provided may be illustrated by 
reference to the teaching of history, though the general 
considerations we put forward are applicable equally to other 
subjects. There is nothing to prevent a central school devising 
a suitable and simple course of citizenship and world history 
which will give its pupils before leaving some idea of their 
responsibilities to their fellows, of the institutions under 
which they are governed, and of the process of evolution by 
which the present organisation of society has been reached. 
Work on these lines may be attempted also in a secondary 
school, but it is too often neglected because it finds no place 
in any of the usual examination syllabuses, except partially 
in those of the Central Welsh Board. The method of teaching 
citizenship and world history in central schools is fluid because 
no standard syllabus exists to give a pre-direction to the work 
of the teachers. The teachers, therefore, use their own ideas 
and attack those aspects of the subject in which their pupils 
are particularly interested, or with which they feel themselves 
most competent to deal. The result is a freedom and effective- 
ness in the teaching which is not always attained in secondary 
schools. 


We urge, therefore, that the liberty which central schools 
now enjoy should be extended to recognised secondary schools, 
and that the taking of an external examination should not 
be compulsory on any pupil. This reform may be secured 
most effectively by the removal of the stipulation that whole 
forms should be entered for the First School Examination. 
A reconsideration of the place of this examination in the 
secondary school system would remove one outstanding 
difference between the secondary school and the modern 
school and permit both types more easily to be included in 
the same category. 
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(iv). The Barrier of Fees. 


Nor is the examination system the only obstacle that 
prevents the coalescence of the recognised secondary and the 
modern school. A further impediment is that fees may be 
charged in the former and not in the latter. As a result of 
this, pupils may be distributed between them not because of 
their ability to profit by the course provided, but according 
as their parents are willing or not directly to defray part of 
the cost of their education. This barrier has hitherto 
persisted because the secondary and elementary systems of 
education were different in their origin, but as they approach 
each other more closely the anomaly created by the existence 
of fees becomes more evident. Quite apart from the inevit- 
able misconception and the fictitious values to which it gives 
rise in the public mind, and the inevitable evil reactions upon 
the secondary schools themselves, it prevents any proper 
co-ordination of the post-primary system. The arguments 
in favour of the abolition of fees were formerly strong. If 
secondary education is to become universal they become 
irresistible. 

The Departmental Committee on Scholarships and Free 
Places, reporting in 1920, recommended “‘-that the discontinu- 
ance of all fees in secondary schools should be regarded as a 
prospective policy to be carried out as soon as the conditions 
of national finance allow.’’ This Committee stated that “ to 
decline full financial responsibility for secondary education 
while accepting it for elementary and part-time post-elemen- 
tary education is to emphasise an artificial and unsound 
distinction between the several stages of the educational 
process,’ and suggested that a frank acceptance of the neces- 
sary continuity of education for those capable of profiting, 
and for those only, was a condition of educational progress. 
This is precisely the argument that the coming of a universal 
post-primary system has so strongly fortified. The abolition 
of fees would remove the greatest obstacle at present existing 
to a reasonable classification of schools, to equality of amen- 
ities within the post-primary system, and to the free and 
unfettered distribution and transfer of pupils according to the 
type of course they are fitted to follow. 

The specific grounds for the recommendation as set out by 
the Departmental Committee may be summarised as follows :— 
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(1). The State would be able to require from the schools, 
with increased authority, satisfactory standards and con- 
ditions. 

(2). It would remove the reproach against the present 
method of financing secondary education that it is based on 
no fixed principle as to the distribution of cost between the 
parent and the State. 


(3). It would put an end to the fallacious notion in the 
minds of parents that by paying fees they are meeting the 
whole cost of their children’s education, whereas in fact they 
are meeting only part of it. (See Note (1).) They would then 
cease to claim more responsibility and influence in the sphere 
of secondary education than their contributions warrant, and 
what has elsewhere been termed “a disastrous illusion of 
social superiority ’’ would thus be removed both from the 
nation and the schools. 


(4). It would secure that those who were most capable 
of profiting by secondary education of the type. provided 
would have a first claim to enter the schools, and would 
relieve Local Authorities of the need to make an invidious 
selection. 


To these admirable reasons in favour of reform we may 
add other facts :— 


(1). Many fee-payers enter the schools at a later age than 
free place pupils, and often find themselves in a form that is 
hardly appropriate to their age. 


(2). In some schools it is the practice to admit fee-payers, 
not necessarily at the beginning of the school year, to fill 
casual vacancies, and this disturbs somewhat the work of the 
form, besides giving the entrants a. preferential advantage to 
which they are not entitled. 





(1) Note on Cost to Public Funds oj Pupils in Secondary Schools. 


In April, 1926, Lord Eustace Percy supplied the following data 
in the House of Commons :— 


Elementary Schools. Cost per unit in average attendance, 


£11 13s. 3d. 
Secondary Schools (Grant Aided). Cost per registered pupil, 
Gross £26 12s. Od. Net, £16:75:;, Od, 


The net figure is reached by deducting receipts from fees and 
endowments from the total. 
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(3). The standard of attainment of fee-paying pupils is 
on the whole lower at admission than that of free place pupils. 


(4). The school life of fee-paying pupils is, on an average, 
shorter than that of free place pupils, and the admission of 
fee-payers thus involves the exclusion of those who would be 
_ likely to pursue a relatively prolonged course. 


From these considerations it appears that the abolition of 
fees is likely to raise rather than to lower the academic stand- 
ards of the secondary school, while at the same time it will 
obliterate a most undesirable social distinction and remove a 
great impediment to co-ordination between different types of 
school. 
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CHAPTER ILV. 


A DANGER TO SECONDARY 
_ EDUCATION. 


NE grave defect of The New Prospect in Education 
is that it offers no guidance about what should be regarded 
as the appropriate amount of recognised secondary aoccm- 
modation in any area, though we gather from certain incidental 
references that a provision for more than 25 per cent. of an 
age. group should nowhere be contemplated. We are not 
necessarily at one with the Board on this point, and we 
suggest that in any area where the population only justifies 
the establishment of a single selective school, that school 
should be a recognised secondary school, though it should be 
free to develop more varied courses than are at present usual 
in schools of this type. 

The danger that existing standards may even be lowered 
is illustrated by one reorganisation proposal with which we 
are acquainted. A small town in a rural area has a secondary 
school .of some hundred pupils. Though this is perhaps an 
inconvenient and uneconomical size for a secondary school, 
and though the buildings may not be suited in every way to 
the purpose for which they are used, there is no suggestion 
that the proportion of pupils reaching the artificial standard 
of the First School Examination is noticeably less than the 
average experience of the county would lead us to expect. 
The school serves the useful purpose of preserving the ideal 
and continuing the practice of secondary education in a 
relatively unenlightened area, and has won its meed of popular 
support and enthusiasm. It might have been regarded as the 
forerunner and pioneer of better things, and its strengthening © 
and development would have given a new educational inspira- 
tion to the whole neighbourhood. | 

In place of that it is now proposed to sweep the school 
away, to transport 30 of the pupils a long distance to another 
secondary school, and to deprive 70 children of the protection 
of secondary regulations that they have hithertoenjoyed. In 
its place we may find two modern schools taking all the senior 
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children of the town and the surrounding villages. This is 
eminently an instance where at least 25 per cent. of an age 
group might be provided with effective secondary instruction. 
A possible solution would be the establishment of a multiple 
bias secondary school to take all children and to develop an 
academic side which would retain its pupils till they reach the 
age of entry to a University. Though all education in this 
area is under the control of a County Council, and the rival 
claims of two different authorities do not arise, any solution ~ 
on those or similar lines apparently is not contemplated. 
Instead of it we are faced with a definite retrogression. The 
situation might quite easily be duplicated in scores of country 
towns, and we trust that the Board will not assent to any 
reduction in the number of secondary school places available 
in this or in any other area. 

Meanwhile the Board’s suggestion that not more than 
25 per cent. of an age group should be transferred to schools 
of a selective type appears to set an automatic limit in many 
areas to the development of secondary education. 

The Consultative Committee cannot be alleged to have 
sympathised with any such limitation. That Committee 
stated definitely that it was necessary to ensure that in the 
development of other forms of post-primary education 
“nothing is done to cripple the development of secondary 
schools of the existing types,’ and added the following signifi- 
cant words—‘‘ Exactly what proportion of the children 
leaving primary schools should pass to such schools in pre- 
ference to the others suggested, it is not possible, we think, 
to say. The percentage at present appears to be approxi- 
mately 8.3, and varies apparently from under 5 to over 27. 
By general consent it is desirable that it should be largely 
increased. The growth of secondary education in the last 
twenty years has been one of the most remarkable movements 
of our day, and it is vital that nothing should be done to cramp 
its future development.”’ 

Such a proposal as we have mentioned leaves us with an 
uneasy feeling that the powerful plea of the Consultative 
Committee may possibly be neglected, and that those who 
have striven so assiduously for extended secondary education, 
and particularly for an advance in the backward areas, may 
be disappointed in their hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE INTENSITY OF SELECTION AND 
; A SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVE. 


NTO the chaos that at present marks the administration of 
post-primary education the Board introduces one new 
guiding principle, the suggestion that in any area admissions 
to selective schools, whether secondary or central, should 
rarely exceed 25 per cent. of the age group 11-12. The first 
reason given for this view is that if the percentage transfer is 
too great “it will probably be found that some of the children 
selected are not of a sufficiently high standard, and their 
presence will then act as a drag on the work of the whole 
central school.’’ Whether this is true, and it is stated to be 
attested by experience, obviously depends upon the position 
of the selective schools in the system and the work they may 
be expected to attempt. The figure given has the merit that 
it approximates almost to that which represents the present 
transfer to secondary education of the recognised type in one 
or two English County Boroughs, though it falls considerably 
short of the actual practice in several Welsh rural Counties. 
The evidence at our disposal from these areas, some of which 
may be found in Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s book Social Progress 
and Educational Waste, is that, even in this heavy transfer, 
the weaker pupils profit very considerably by the type of 
education provided, and that the percentage passing the First 
School Examination is not perceptibly less than in areas 
where free places are awarded after severe competition. This 
may sound incredible to the reader who does not remember 
that anomaly in the educational system which admits to 
recognised secondary schools large numbers of fee paying 
pupils, many of whom are of merely average intelligence. Even 
with a 25 per cent. transfer from the elementary school to free 
places at the secondary school the weakest free place pupil 
may have more native ability of an academic type than many 
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of the fee paying pupils whom he will meet in the school. 
Before the Board questions the ability of pupils who are above 
the average to profit by a central school course, or talks about 
certain of them acting as a drag upon the efficiency of the 
school, it should consider whether all fee-paying pupils in 
recognised secondary schools are really suited by the curri- 
culum they are expected to follow. If they are so suited the 
Board cannot logically exclude from similar courses any of 
the 25 per cent. of elementary school pupils whom it proposes 
to subject to selective transfer. 

Two factors among others have been taken into account 
when transferring pupils to selective central schools. Certain 
pupils who might reasonably have expected to proceed to 
secondary schools have in fact been transferred to central 
schools, either because of the inability of the parents to pro- 
mise that the pupils will remain at school till sixteen, or 
because the local authority has not been particularly generous 
in awarding maintenance allowances. Further, some pupils 
prefer a central school course because it offers a prevocational 
bias in the last two years, and because those who follow it have 
little difficulty in obtaining employment. We are unable to 
agree that the average pupil from the junior school will be 
unable to follow such a course with success. If selective 
transfer involves preparation for an examination of a matricu- 
lation standard it might reasonably be limited to even less 
than 25 per cent. of an age group, but apparently this is not 
* the intention of the Board, which makes a strong point of the 
fact that the selective central school must not be an anzmic 
reflection of the secondary school, and therefore that its 
function is not to prepare the bulk of its pupils for matricu- 
lation. If that is so we cannot understand why children of 
more than normal ability should be excluded from the course 
which the selective school may have to offer, and which might 
be designed expressly to meet their needs. 

The second reason adduced by the Board for this limitation 
is much more cogent. It is that if too many of the brighter 
children are selected ‘‘ the ordinary senior schools are left 
with a very high proportion of their children belonging to the 
definitely duller type.” ‘If it is argued,” says the Board, 
“that these children gain from attending a school which can 
provide for their specific needs, it can be answered that they 
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gain far more if they can also mix on an equal footing with their 
brighter comrades in the social and athletic life of a school of 
which they both alike are members.”’ This contention is very 
reasonable, but the Board apparently fails see its full 
implications, for it expresses a principle which is capable of 
almost indefinite extension, and which might be used with 
great force by those who do not believe in/the separation of 
the more intelligent 25 per cent. from their fellows. It is in 
fact an argument against any selection at all, and in favour 
of the relatively large multiple bias school, which would 
include among others a course of the present secondary type, 
and which would secure for all pupils of post-primary age that 
equality in the hygiene of their environment, and in staffing 
and equipment which is so much to be desired. For excellent 
reasons this particular expedient has been adopted throughout 
the United States of America, where selective schools are 
almost unknown, and where the problem of the post-primary 
curriculum has received more expert and scientific attention 
than in this country. The Board’s pamphlet definitely rules 
out the junior high school of the American type, except perhaps 
in those few urban areas where the population does not justify 
the establishment of any selective schools at all, and where in 
consequence any experiments in multiple bias schools must be 
carried out under the least favourable conditions. 

It is most significant that the secondary school teachers 
of this country, if we may take the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters and the Higher Education Section of our 
own Union to be in an¥ way representative, have pronounced 
definitely in favour of the large multiple bias school, and that 
the Labour Party and Trade Union Congress support the same 
principle. We are uncertain whether it should be adopted as 
the plan under which post-primary education should normally 
be provided, but we suggest that local education authorities 
that may wish to use it should be permitted and even encour- 
aged to do so. The Board’s figure of 25 per cent. might then 
have a value in the delimitation of courses within the school, 
but experience would probably show that some other figure 
or figures would be more appropriate for this purpose. The 
value of the multiple bias school can only be determined by 
experience, and it is particularly unfortunate that presumably 
nowhere in this country will the experiment be allowed. 
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The Hadow Report was insistent that, whatever types of 
school might be found within the post-primary system, a 
condition of success would be the greatest possible freedom of 
transfer from one to the other wherever it was found to be 
advantageous to the child. Where schools are quite separate 
such transfers will always involve grave difficulties. One 
outstanding advantage of multiple bias schools is that transfers 
are effected with no more dislocation than is involved in the 
passing of a pupil from one “ side ’’ to the other of a public or 
secondary school. Indeed even more fluidity may be secured, 
and the pupils may be offered a choice of subjects which may 
add greatly to the parents’ estimation of the value of the 
course. 


These considerations lead us to doubt whether the figure 
of 25 per cent. mentioned by the Board has any real validity, 
and whether the Board is wise to ignore forms of organisation 
within the post-primary system, alternative to selection, which 
might prove in the end to have important social and educa- 
tional advantages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE AGE OF TRANSFER. 


HE Board is emphatic that transfer/to the senior school 
should take place at the period of/the year when pupils 
are admitted to secondary and central schools, and that it 
should be strictly on an age basis. We believe that in both 
these matters the Board has adopted too narrow and mechani- 
cal a solution of a very difficult problem, and that until all 
the difficulties of accommodation are solved, and until the 
time is reached when there will be no great variation in the 
number of pupils in successive age groups, considerable 
latitude will be necessary. The irregularities in the numbers 
to be promoted, particularly in the years 1932 and 1933, will 
be so grave that commonsense is likely to dictate some adjust- 
ment between the junior and senior courses in many local 
areas. 


Even before that date, if the provision of new accom- 
modation is accelerated, certain local authorities may wish to 
relieve the pressure upon the junior school and to reduce the 
size of their classes by making exceptional arrangements. No 
one will be able to argue that any injustice would result from 
a temporary modification of the age of transfer designed to 
meet an urgent but passing need. The transfer of a whole 
age group once annually at the beginning of the Autumn 
Term in itself means that there must be.a maximum difference 
of twelve months in the age of the children promoted, and that 
in consequence, if all leave at the present age of exemption, 
some of them must follow a two year and some a three year 
course in the senior school. In these circumstances it would 
be absurd to pretend that for some children six months might 
not advantageously be added to the course, and the corres- 
ponding adjustments made in its character, if serious diffi- 
culties of accommodation and of organisation in the junior 
school were thereby overcome. We imagine that certain 
local authorities will find it necessary to make representations 
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to the Board on this question, and we regret that the Board 
has committed itself to so rigid an age delimitation between 
the two types of course. / : 

So far we have dealt only with difficulties of a transition 
period, aggravated as they are likely to be by the acute 
variations in the birth-rate, but we are inclined to believe that 
even in normal times, and when the new system is universally 
in operation, the Board will find that, though a general pro- 
motion of the 11-12 age group will be the rule, certain excep- 
tions may advantageously be made. The arguments advanced 
in favour of transfer by age are very strong, and are certainly 
applicable to the majority of children, but there will always be 
instances in which a departure from the general practice may 
be advisable. The Board states that ‘‘ Age is a better guide 
than scholastic attainments, for it is not true that the child 
who has failed to reach the school standard normal to his age 
can therefore best be taught with younger children.” It 
therefore ingenuously assumes that age is the only factor that 
need be taken into account. Even if scholastic attainment 
can be altogether neglected, and we are prepared to agree that 
in this matter of transfer it is of subsidiary importance, we 
must remember that the physical, equally with the mental, 
development of children is not a precise function of their age. 
This is a commonplace of handicapping in athletics, to which 
scientific principles have been applied with success. No less 
regard should be given to the physical factor when transfer 
to a post-primary course is contemplated. Unless injustice is 
to be done to the child all his individual peculiarities must be 
taken into account and given their due weight before his 
appropriate place in the educational system is decided. We 
should regret any system such as that which has for so long 
been followed in Scotland whereby promotion to an Advanced 
Division has depended on the pupil reaching a qualifying 
stage in attainment, and equally we should regret any system 
which depended on age alone. In suggesting that age should 
be the only and unalterable basis of transfer the Board 
encourages an unnecessary and altogether unfortunate 
mechanicalisation of procedure. It should have been content 
to state that age is the most potent of the many factors to be 
considered, and thus have retained some of the fluidity that 
seems to be essential. 
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In advocating transfer by age alone the Board seems to 
have misinterpreted the clear intention and even the wording 
ef the Hadow Report. The New Prospect in Education begins 
by what is represented as a paraphrase of the findings of the 
Consultative Committee, a paraphrase which declares that 
“the cut between the two types of school is on the basis of 
age, and not of attainment or capacity.’’ The word “ capac- 
ity ’’ is introduced here quite gratuitously, as will be seen by 
reference to the Hadow Report itself, which takes care to 
amplify in a footnote (page 71) the meaning to be attached to 
its fundamental recommendation that “ Primary education 
should be regarded as ending at about the age of 11 plus.” 
The footnote states categorically that “attention should be 
called to the fact that the expression ‘age of 11 plus’ zs not 
intended to be used in a precise chronological sense,—the mental 
as well as the chronological age of the pupil must be taken 
into account,’ and the reader is referred to the previous 
Report on Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity. The 
footnote proceeds to insist that the Consultative Committee 
“do not, however, consider that mental age and educational 
attainments should be made the sole considerations in deter- 
mining the exact age at which transference takes place from 
the primary to the post-primary stage of education.’’ The 
Board is thus seen to have altered the whole balance and tenour 
of the Consultative Committee’s recommendation, and we 
hold the view that due weight must be given to those factors 
which the Consultative Committee was careful not to dis- 
regard. Ease of administration is important in any extensive 
and highly organised system, but the real welfare of even one 
pupil should not be lightly subordinated to it. 

One of the grave dangers consequent upon an over- 
emphasis on age at transfer is that teachers may be led to 
think that classification by age within the school itself is a 
necessary corollary to it. There is ample evidence in the 
Suggestions for Teachers that this is by no means the intention 
of the Board. The pupil is evidently expected to travel at a 
pace appropriate to his capacity, and is to be assisted in this 
by a proper use of individual methods. Nevertheless the 
position in a junior school which receives all its pupils at 7 plus 
and loses them at 11 plus will be one of some difficulty, and 
the temptation to pay undue regard to age in classification 
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will be serious. If it is not avoided it may lead to excessive 
retardation, because in large classes, where a full use of 
individual work is impracticable, some pupils will constantly 
be confronted with tasks beyond their strength. Even with 
the most perfect organisation and the most efficient work 
within the junior school we must expect a number of pupils 
to be promoted to the senior school from the first or second 
group in the fundamental subjects rather than from the 
third and fourth. The abilities of children are so varied that 
this is unavoidable, and no attempt to insist on an artificial 
standard of attainment even in a limited number of subjects 
for all pupils at the end of the junior course will obviate it. 
Any such attempt would, however, produce a concentration 
on these subjects and a consequent overpressure which 
the Board would be the first to deplore. The Board, in 
recommending a general transfer on an age basis should have 
been careful to warn teachers and authorities that any corres- 
ponding classification within the junior school was likely to 
produce calamitous results. In fact we are merely told that 
“ the school need not be confined to the work of any particular 
standard, but can make appropriate provision for the brighter 
pupils,’ and we are left to assume that it will likewise make 
appropriate provision for those pupils who happen to be 
retarded. 


The danger that faces the schools and the teachers is that 
an attempt may be made to insist that all children shall attain 
a definite standard of attainment at a certain age. In the 
junior school, particularly if large classes persist, conditions will 
be such that the word “‘standard”’ will lose any little 
significance that hitherto may have attached to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


(i). The Status of the Junior School. 


HE position of the junior school in the new orientation is 
stated to be “ one of great importance and dignity.’’ Once 
established as a separate institution it receives a stimulus and 
is endowed with a clear aim—that of carrying all its pupils 
over a stage in their career, and of itself reaching a definite 
standard. Where reorganisation has been effected “it has 
always been found that the junior schools have provided more 
scope for interesting and effective work than the corresponding 
standards in schools of the traditional type.” 


This'statement of the Board’s attitude towards the junior 
school will be particularly welcome to teachers, for it will do 
much to remove the apprehension that educational advance 
in the senior schools will be inhibited by the neglect and 
starvation of those schools upon which senior schools will 
depend for their pupils. The infant departments have 
secured an enviable reputation for the broad and effective 
mariner in which they have approached the problems peculiar 
to the period of child life with which they are immediately 
concerned. This may well be because the energy and the 
attention of the teacher have been concentrated on a limited 
and practicable objective. The trained infants’ mistress has 
had all the advantages that accompany specialised work, and 
in consequence we have observed, year by year, considerable 
advances in technique. The same considerations may apply 
to the junior school when the activities essential to it are 
more precisely differentiated than in the past. 


(ii). Examinations. 


Recently a factor that has had a considerable effect on 
the work of the junior school in some areas is that all the 
pupils have been subjected at a certain age to an external 
written examination in English and Arithmetic. In one 
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sentence the Board suggest very clearly what it thinks of 
“ teachers, or administrators, or the public,” who are “‘ content 
to judge a school by its examination successes,” though, of 
course, that does not mean that examinations conducted by 
Inspectors or others as part of an enquiry within the school 
itself may not be indispensable. The purpose of those who 
devised the idea of a general examination in English and 
Arithmetic at 11 plus was clearly stated at the time to test 
ability and not to test attainment. The Departmental 
Committee on Scholarships and Free Places, who were respons- 
ible for the original recommendation, declared most definitely 
that only it this aim were kept clearly In view would the 
dangers of such an examination be obviated. Unfortunately 
it has in practice proved almost impossible to exclude the 
consideration of attainment in these two subjects. In some 
areas this has tended to conceal the fact that the business of 
a school is a full preparation for life, and has led to undue 
emphasis on certain subjects of instruction. There is ample 
evidence of this in the Board’s pamphlet itself, and to this 
extent there is, as the Board state, “the danger that the 
imminence of an examination, which will determine the type 
of course to be followed after the age of 11, may be found to 
have a narrowing effect on the work of the junior school.” 


On the general question of how far an examination in the 
more restricted sense of the word, apart from the necessary 
review and assessment of a child’s capacities, is necessary and 
useful at this stage, and for this particular purpose of differen- 
tiating type of ability, the Board is wisely silent, though there 
is some likelihood that the method will be used to analyse the 
claims of those who wish to be numbered among the 25 per 
cent. who will be allowed to attempt the relatively academic 
courses oi the selective schools. It will be remembered that 
the Consultative Committee considered the present arrange- 
ments for transfer to such schools, and this led them, perhaps 
hastily, to suggest an application of what is virtually the 
same method to a fundamentally different problem. They 
recommended that ‘‘ While we think that all children should 
enter some type of post-primary school at the age of 11 plus 
it will be necessary to discover in each case the type most 
suitable to a child’s abilities and interests. For this purpose 
a written examination should be held, and also, wherever 
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possible, an oral examination. A written psychological test 
might also be specially employed in dealing with border line 
cases, or where a discrepancy has been observed between the 
result of the written examination and the teacher’s estimate of 
proficiency.’’ The Union dissents from this suggestion on the 
ground that such an examination cannot lead to the proper 
selection of children according to their various interests and 
abilities, and that such a written examination would be 
unnecessary if a general transfer of pupils to post-primary 
education were contemplated. The abilities of children are 
manifold both in kind and in degree, and the problem of 
assessing them is correspondingly complex. A method which 
may be useful in determinihg academic ability will fail when 
other and no less important talents are in question. The 
devices which should be used in selection will depend also on 
the number and the type of post-primary courses provided, 
and it is most unlikely that a single method will be equally 
appropriate in all areas. 

Meanwhile examinations and their place in the elementary 
school system are the subject of a special investigation by the 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Association of Education 
Committees and the Union, and it is impossible at the moment. 
to forecast the findings of that fundamentally important 
enquiry, but there would be common ground that examina- 
tions or any other devices used in or in connection with the 
elementary school should subserve the primary purpose of 
that school, as stated so admirably in the introduction to the 
Codes between 1904 and 1926, and reproduced in the present 
issue of the Suggestions for Teachers—“ to enable the children 
to reach their full development as individuals . . . to become: 
upright and useful members of the community in which they 
live, and worthy sons and daughters of the country to which 
they belong.’ , 

The Board’s contention that it is a universal experience 
that in the reorganised junior school “ the standard of attain- 
ment rises, and the brighter children make a rapid advance 
without clamming ”’ probably contains an element of exaggera- 
tion. Yet in such schools the problems of internal organisa- 
tion may be reduced to a reasonable compass, and the teacher 
may be able, where the department has been somewhat 
enlarged, often to arrange more easily that the children shall 
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proceed in the fundamental subjects under proper supervision 
and with adequate help at the pace appropriate to their 
various intelligences. There is every reason why such 
schools should be left free to develop every interest which is in 
consonance with the psychological needs of childhood. A 
wide and well-devised activity is a condition of both physical 
and mental growth, and where it is present the fundamental 
subjects are grasped more naturally and with greater ease, 
if not immediately, yet at the time when the child realises 
that they are the indispensable tools at his future work. 
Under any system there will be a danger that some teachers 
will forget their function as the guides and counsellors of 
budding life, and will be too eager to anticipate this inevitable 
development ; but we must do everything to encourage the 
better practice, so well understood in infant schools, whereby 
the child is led, almost imperceptibly to himself, to seek the 
interests that the greater wisdom and experience of his 
preceptor suggest as desirable. | 


(ii). Busldings. 


Unfortunately, for some time to come, it is likely that the 
junior school will continue to be that part of the educational 
system least favoured with suitable buildings and amenities. 
In most reorganisations hitherto the more modern premises 
have usually been utilised for senior pupils, perhaps because 
they are more commonly equipped with facilities for practical 
instruction. Even where this factor is absent there is often 
a tendency to use the oldest and least hygienic buildings for - 
the junior school. Nor can we attribute this entirely to the 
fact that the older children are more critical of their surround- 
ings and more able to express their criticism, though the need 
of reconciling them to a transfer, after which they may have 
to travel considerable distances to school, is not unimpor- 
tant. The real cause perhaps is a deep-seated conviction in 
the minds of administrators and others that these children 
have now reached the secondary stage of their education, and 
that in consequence they should be supplied preferentially 
with an environment which shall at least show some semblance 
of that to which we have become accustomed in secondary 
schools. 
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The Board in its statement describes in some detail the 
conditions appropriate to a senior school, but with regard to 
the junior school it is exceedingly reticent. While the removal 
of black-listed premises which it suggests will help both types 
of school, it is not likely to help them equally. Where new 
buildings are erected the temptation to build in the first 
instance for senior pupils will remain. On this important 
point, where local education authorities may be expected 
readily to stray, the Board is unaccountably silent. No 
general rule can be laid down, but we are inclined to think, 
while for some time, unfortunately, antiquated buildings 
must still be used, that it would be educationally wise to use the 
better and more hygienic environment for children in their 
more plastic stage. Older pupils have resources within them- 
selves that enable them to some extent to surmount any 
disabilities that may surround them. The younger pupils 
have no such resources. At the same time they are growing 
more quickly ; external influences are more potent, and leave 
a more indelible impress upon them. Even in the senior 
school the children will retain the physique, the spirit, and the 
character that they have acquired in earlier years. Where 
new buildings are contemplated, or old buildings are being 
allocated to new purposes, it is most necessary that the claims 
and needs of infant and junior schools should be fairly and 
judiciously considered. The infant schools in particular have 
taught us more than any other type about the physical needs 
of childhood. In these departments the necessity for light, 
fresh air and free movement is paramount, and it will be 
calamitous if so much attention is paid to the new post- 
primary requirements that the need for modernised provision 
earlier in school life, so long neglected, is further postponed. 


i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SIZE OF CLASSES. 


ERHAPS the most serious disadvantage that the junior 
school may be expected to suffer is found in the number 
of pupils for which a single teacher may be held responsible. 
The Board state that its objective, and that of the local 
education authorities in their programmes, has been “ the 
reduction of all classes for juniors and infants to a maximum 
of 50 on the roll.” Since 40 has been adopted as the corres- 
ponding figure for senior pupils we have here a clear dis- 
tinction between the two grades of education. 


Though some differentiation of this kind may be tempor- 
arily dictated by the facts of the present position, we cannot 
acquiesce in it as a permanent feature of the educational 
system. The Union has repeatedly declared that the size of 
classes should be limited to 40, and in that decision it has been 
actuated at least as much by regard for the needs of the lower 
standards, as for those of the upper. The transfer on a strict 
age basis to the senior school can only be justified if the 
conditions in the junior school make it certain that all children 
have sufficient individual care to ensure that their progress is 
only conditioned by their capacity and that no preventable 
retardation exists. There are sufficient impediments to the 
steady progress of young children without adding large classes 
to the number. 


The Board has stated (Suggestions, p. 57) that “ self 
education should be the keynote of the older children’s 
curriculum, just as free expression is of the younger children’s, ’ 
but of that intermediate period known as the junior stage it 
speaks in more cautious terms, and offers little real guide to 
method. This is probably because the conditions in the 
junior school have never favoured a widely extended applica- 
tion of instruction to individuals or to small groups. Of all 
these conditions that which has had the most limiting and 
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restricting influence has been the excessive size of the class. 
Quite rightly the Board declare (Suggestions, p. 58) that “all 
progress depends upon the acquisition of new ideas at the right 
moment, and no better way of imparting ideas with economy 
of time and effort has been discovered than the oral lesson to 
a group of children who are ready for it,’ but however large 
the junior school may be, and however carefully the pupils 
may be graded, it is certain that 50 children in any one class 
will continue to differ widely in ability, and that therefore 
uniform results must not be expected from class teaching. 
Still less is the teacher able tomaintain that close and personal 
contact with the individual child which is necessary to inform 
him of his progress and intelligently to plan his future work. 
There is therefore a lack of that wide and well devised activity 
upon which we have insisted in a previous paragraph, and to 
that extent the real aim of the junior school cannot be attained. 
The “great importance and dignity ’”’ of the junior school 
cannot be said to be secured if such conditions are stabilised 
within it that it cannot hope effectively to fulfil its acknow- 
ledged function. | 

We have no wish to underestimate the difficulties that 
stand in the way of the elimination of large classes. That 
they are great is indicated by the relatively slow progress made 
in London in the implementing of the “ 40-48 “ scheme. The 
major difficulty there, as elsewhere, has been one of buildings, 
but it is too often assumed that to adapt a school to smaller 
classes it must be reconstructed or repartitioned. That is by 
no means true. A classroom designed for 60 children under 
the old Building Regulations is not in any case too large for 
a class of 40. If it is used for such a class the floor space per 
child, and correlatively the cubic space, as Dr. James Kerr 
has shown (Fundamentals of School Health, p. 754 et seg.), will 
still be considerably less than is usual in new schools in the 
United States of America, and in most other countries. The 
problem is not one of adapting old buildings, but of adding to - 
them, or of supplementing them by new ones. 

In this matter reorganisation, which implies a certain 
number of new buildings, and a consequential increase in the 
total school accommodation, may be expected to help, though 
there is a very grave danger that the Board’s suggested 
maximum of 50 in a junior class may be regarded as a not 
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indefensible standard by local education authorities. The 
elimination of classes of over 50 has often been secured by a 
redistribution of pupils between the classes within the school 
which cannot be justified on educational grounds, and which 
has caused some of them not only to include children who have 
no right to be in the class, but to exceed the size which in our 
view is necessary to efficiency. While changes of that kind 
give a new appearance to the summary figures in the Annual 
Statistics, and are the cause of laudatory speeches in the House 
of Commons, they do not necessarily mean that any important 
advance has been made, or that authorities are tackling the 
problem with the energy and vision which the parents and the 
pupils have a right to expect. 

The immediate objective of the Board is the elimination of 
senior classes with more than 50 pupils, and a substantial 
reduction of those with more than 40, by the year 1930. 
Accordingly, where new senior schools are planned either in 
new or in adapted buildings, their rooms will be designed for 
classes of 40. The process of reduction at this stage of the 
school life will be assisted powerfully by the progressive 
decrease in the number of pupils over eleven between now and 
that date. After 1930 the influx to the senior school of the 
relatively large number of children born in the two years 
immediately after the war will create a new situation. ‘here 
will be, according to the report of the Government Actuary, 
“185,000 more children between 11 and 14 plus in the schools 
on 31st March, 1933, than at the present moment.’”’ He says, 
however, very significantly, ‘‘ It is perhaps an easier task to 
frame an estimate for the country as a whole than for par- 
ticular areas, but it will be recognised that 1m regard to measures 
for dealing with new conditions local considerations will become 
of the first importance.’ That warning has not been without 
effect, for in Circular 13895 Lord Eustace Percy says “ every 
local authority will have to undertake its own investigations 
into the vital statistics of its own area, since the increase in 
population must operate very differently in different areas. 
It is, for instance, obvious that authorities, when the school 
population in the next few years will be effected by quite 
exceptional factors, can get no useful guidance from a general 
announcement of national policy. But the first step is clearly 
to decide upon our national basis.”’ 
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Unfortunately in planning this national basis the Board 
appears to have attended almost exclusively to the require- 
ments of post-primary pupils. In the Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee this preoccupation was a virtue—indeed 
it was dictated by the terms of reference,—but the Board has 
an equal responsibility for all pupils and for all types of school, 
and cannot be allowed deliberately to depress or to subordinate 
one in order to exalt the other. This must be our reason for 
devoting so much attention to the relative provision for 
reducing the size of classes in the junior and senior school 
respectively. 

So far we have noted that the immediate aim is different 
in the two types of school. The Board looks to a maximum 
class of 50 in the former and 40 in the latter. The variation 
in the birthrate has made the second objective possible of 
achievement by 1930 ,and while there will be a heavy influx 
of pupils to the senior schools after that year, the Board warn 
authorities that they will be expected to make a provision of 
additional classrooms that will prevent even then a recrudes- 
cence of the old evils. They will be expected also to regulate 
their senior accommodation so that some time after 1933 they 
will be able to absorb that large part of an additional age 
group that will be retained if the age of compulsory school 
attendance is raised to 15. An incidental reference on page 
24 of the New Prospect in Education makes it clear what is 
intended. In discussing there the proper size for a senior 
school the Board state that “it should contain at least six 
classes and preferably seven, in order to allow for some 
elasticity in organisation and for a number of children remain- 
ing at school to complete a four years course, and wherever 
possible it should be planned for an eventual eight classes. 
_ In terms of numbers, and on the basis of classes of 40, this will 
mean a school of 240 to 280 places, or an eventual 320.” Thus 
we see that, wherever the Board’s anticipations are completely 
fulfilled, there will be in the senior school at least one, and - 
perhaps two classrooms with only a contingent use. We 
approve this wise policy of intelligently anticipating future 
needs, but we must most decidedly contrast it and compare 
it with what is proposed for the junior school. 

The proposal for the junior school is a maximum class of 
50 and the Board affords no hope that this limited objective, 
so inadequate, as we have suggested, to the real need at this 
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stage, will be attained by 1930, or indeed for some time 
afterwards. We read in Circular 1397 that “it may not be 
practicable to secure a final elimination of large classes for 
younger children by that year, especially as the pressure on 
the junior school ought not to be relieved by lowering the 
age of transfer to the senior school. To yield to that tempta- 
tion would be to prejudice the whole development of education 
after the age of 11 on the lines advocated by the Consultative 
Committee.’’ It seems to follow from this that the Board will 
regard without dismay a situation in which empty classrooms 
in the senior school will be accompanied by overcrowded 
classes in the junior schools. Neither the local authorities 
nor the teachers are likely to share this view, and we have 
little-doubt that, in spite of the attitude of the Board, appro- 
priate adjustments will be made whenever this dilemma 
arises. Reorganisation should be used to ameliorate and not 
to aggravate the inadequacies of the present position. 

The heavy birthrate of the post-war years, which at the 
moment introduces such a disturbing factor into educational 
administration, is now felt in its full intensity by the junior 
school. The situation was clearly foreseen, and might have 
been met by intelligent planning, so that the children in these 
particular age groups might have been provided with adequate 
care throughout the whole of the pre-adolescent period. 
Unfortunately proper measures were not taken. The position, 
as noted in Circular 1395, is that in the last two years “ the 
number of classes containing over 50 children under 11 has 
risen from 13,458 to 15,207.’’ One third of all these classes 
are found in the areas of six large authorites, Manchester, 
Liverpool, the West Riding, Birmingham, Sheffield and 
London. The following table shows how the size of junior 
classes in these areas, with the exception of Liverpool, has 
been allowed to increase. 


Number of classes containing over 50 pupils under eleven. 


Percentage 











1924-5 1925-26 1926-27 | increase 
Manchester ee 340 359 418 Do he 
Liverpool ae 686 641 624 —9% 
POLES VV. Ik; ) r« * 618 621 678 10% 
Birmingham a: 753 814 845 12h 
Sheffield .. ah 341 427 471 38% 
London .. re 2.323 | 2,390 2,495 rhe 
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In the same period the number of classes containing over 
40 pupils but not over 50 increased from 21,755 to 23,374. 
The total increase in classes of over 40 children of junior 
school age was 3,369. The Board states, probably with some 
justification, that this is due to difficulties of accommodation 
and to the delay in erecting adequate school buildings on new 
housing estates. This may be partly true, but it is no‘less 
true that the Board has compelled some and encouraged other ' 
authorities to reduce their staffing establishments where this 
action could have had no other results than to increase the 
size of classes. This is illustrated by the figures from Totten- 
ham, Swindon and St. Helens, which had respectively 214, 
95, and 205 classes of over 40, but not over 50, and 88, 20 and 
49 classes of over 50. All these authorities against their, will 
have been compelled to assent to a reduction in staff, and to 
this extent the Board cannot be absolved from responsibility 
for the present position. 


A simple calculation reveals that a million children are 
being taught in battalions of over 50, and upwards of 3,000,000 
in classes of over 40, and that of these a very large proportion 
are in the junior school. We wish to insist that The New 
Prospect in Education is likely to perpetuate a differentiation 
between the junior and senior school which is indefensible on 
educational grounds. It is likely, unless a greater latitude in 
staffing is permitted, and unless the available accommodation 
is used with due regard to the needs of schools of both types, 
that junior schools, in the alleged interests of economy, will 
be organised wherever possible on a basis of 50 in a class. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


LARGE number of the new post-primary schools will be 

housed temporarily in specially altered buildings. The 
Board emphasises the need of utilising accommodation that 
may at present exist to the best advantage, and says that “‘ it is 
surprising how well existing buildings can, with some thought 
and care, be adapted for new purposes.’’ ‘“‘ There is no need,”’ 
it adds, “ to associate the ideals of a senior school education 
too closely with the provision of new buildings.”’ Yet we 
anticipate the use of old buildings may prevent too often a 
really adequate provision for advanced instruction, and thus 
defeat the real purpose for which post-primary schools are 
suggested. 


In other instances the modern school may be able to 
occupy buildings specially erected on a new site, and in our 
opinion, when this solution is proposed, it is essential that the 
new buildings should fully subserve the purpose for which 
they are intended, and should be planned on a scale which will 
set a standard to other schools of the same type. The Board 
insists that in planning these buildings it will be necessary 
to consider in detail the special purposes for which they will 
be required, and that no attempt should be made to imitate 
too closely schools already existing and serving rather different 
purposes. The Board, in fact, would deplore too slavish an 

‘imitation of the existing secondary schools, and we agree that 
the outstanding characteristic of the modern school may well 
be a provision for practical instruction on a scale which is at 
present unusual in secondary schools. 


We do not agree, however, that the lavatory accommoda- 
tion, the provision for physical education, or the amount of 
floor space required for the individual pupil should be less in 
the modern than in the secondary school. When old buildings 
are adapted the secondary school standards in these particulars 
may not be attained, but in new schools we suggest that an 
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effort should be made to approach them. We see no reason 
for differentiating in these matters between the elementary 
and the secondary system in those parts of the course which 
are designed for pupils of the same chronological age. In 
adopting this attitude we have behind us the authority of 
the Consultative Committee, which insisted that in principle 
the standards of equipment in modern schools should approxi- 
mate to those in secondary schools. 

That Committee stated very definitely that in its view, 
as in that of many of its witnesses, ‘‘ the education of children 
over the age of 11 in modern schools or in senior classes is one 
species of the genus ‘Secondary Education.’ It is not an 
inferior species, and it ought not to be hampered by conditions 
of accommodation and equipment inferior to those of the 
schools now described as Secondary.” The Committee, 
therefore, attached great importance “to ensuring that so 
far as possible, and with due allowances for differences in the 
character of the curriculum and the age range of the pupils, 
the construction and equipment of modern schools should 
approximate to the standard from time to time required by 
the Board in schools working under the Regulations for 
Secondary Schools.’”’ “ At the same time,” they stated, “ we 
fully recognise that finance is a limiting factor, and as it is 
not feasible at once to establish conditions such as we have 
described, we must be content to recommend the establish- 
ment of the best conditions obtainable in the circumstances.”’ 
Whenever new buildings are erected, and if the financial 
factor is put in its proper place as subservient to efficiency, 
circumstances will be such that no inferiority in the provision 
for the physical needs of the pupils need be entertained, and 
the opportunity will present itself for an advance which has 
long been awaited. Unfortunately, the Board does little to 
suggest that this is the appropriate time to advance. This 
places a special responsibility on the local education authority 
in the preparation of plans, and we trust that they will prefer 
to supply whenever possible buildings which are fully adapted 
to modern requirements. The Board contemplates, as a 
reasonable provision in: new schools, classrooms on a basis 
of 12 sq. ft. of floor space for each pupil. The Building 
Regulations for Secondary Schools insist upon a minimum 
of 16 sq. ft. per head. The 12 sq. ft. basis is less than that 
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which is provided in the elementary schools of France, 
Belgium, Finland, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States, and certainly should be exceeded in 
every school for post-primary pupils. The 20 sq. ft. per 
pupil which is usual in American High Schools compares 
particularly favourably with the provision that is now pro- 
posed in England. 


The arguments in favour of larger classrooms are not 
solely educational. Questions of infection and of the general 
health of the pupil are involved, and where new schools are 
to be erected we should be no longer able to say of them that 
“except in the matter of the audibility of the teacher’s voice, 
there is no health in them.’ For too long in this matter of 
floor space English schools have been regarded as amongst 
the worst in the world, and reorganisation should certainly 
provide the opportunity for a definite step forward. The 
standard of 16 sq. ft. per pupil set by the Building Regulations 
for Secondary Schools, appears to be the minimum provision 
which should be contemplated. 


Particular care should be taken to provide as a minimum 
an assembly hall on a basis of at least six square feet for each 
pupil for whom the school is to provide accommodation, and 
to equip it so that it may be used when necessary for gym- 
nastics and physical instruction, and may serve the purpose 
of a school auditorium. Modern schools should commonly 
be provided with special rooms for the practice of art, music, 
and the diverse forms of handicraft, not merely on the second- 
ary school scale, but even more generously, as it is probable 
that these sides of the curriculum may have to be developed 
with an intensity which is at present unusual in secondary 
schools. When the curriculum of the senior schools is finally 
determined it may be necessary in a school of 400 pupils to 
allocate more than four rooms to science, art and practical 
instruction. The need for a library will not be less in a 
modern school than in a secondary school, although the type 
of book to be found in it may be somewhat different. 


Cloakrooms and offices should be planned on a worthy 
scale. The secondary schools here have set a standard which 
it is desirable that all schools taking children of the same age 
should attain, and hitherto the provision made in schools 
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conducted under the Elementary Code has been abominably 
inadequate. We cannot view with equanimity the perpetua- 
tion of the old conditions, and in this matter the new schools 
will provide a crucial test of the educational zeal of the local 
authorities that are responsible for erecting them. There is 
no evidence that in secondary schools the regulations at 
present laid down have been in excess of requirements. They 
provide for one closet seat for every 25 boys and one urinal 
stall for every 15. For girls the standard is one closet seat 
for every 15 up to 100, and then one for each 20 in addition. 
The number of lavatory basins should at least comply with 
the following rule :— 


Boys.—One for every 20 pupils up to 100, and one for 
each succeeding 25. 


Girls.—One for every 10 pupils up to 100, and one for 
each succeeding 20. 


There must, of course, be a plentiful supply of hot water, and 
we suggest that there should be no need for any pupil to use 
a towel that has previously been used by another. This 
difficulty has been overcome in America by the utilisation of 
large rolls of absorbent paper, and, if this device is not adopted, 
some equally satisfactory method of dealing with the problem 
should be found. It is useless to inculcate lessons of cleanli- 
ness and hygiene unless the opportunity of carrying them out 
in practice is provided. 

Cloakrooms should also be equipped as changing rooms, 
should contain seats, lockers and boot racks, and should 
provide an opportunity for drying clothes. We would 
emphasise the value of providing all children with lockers, in 
which their books, clothes, and personal possessions may be 
secured. Perhaps these might be provided in recesses in 
broad corridors, and not necessarily in the changing and 
drying room. We cannot possibly overvalue the proud 
sense of responsibility that comes to children when they have 
within the building at least one corner which they may call 
their own. 

The provision of playing fields, not only for new schools, 
but so far as possible, for all schools taking pupils over the 
age of 11, is a matter of the first importance. One,of the 
weightiest arguments used by the Board in advocating a 
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general transfer by chronological age is that pupils of like 
physical capacity will be brought into association ‘and the 
organisation of games will therefore become more easy. At 
this stage in the child’s life the need, for developing the team 
spirit and for inculcating those principles of fair play and of 
sportsmanship which are the outcome of organised games, is 
very urgent. Nowhere better than on the playing field may 
the children prepare themselves adequately for ‘“‘a life of 
active labour and social co-operation.’’ Further, the healthy 
development of the child pre-supposes the opportunity for 
physical activity. We note with approval that certain rural 
counties have already resolved that playing fields should be 
provided as an essential part of the post-primary provision, 
and we trust that this example will be widely followed. We 
are aware that in towns the problem is more difficult. Even 
here an attempt should be made to solve it even though it 
involves exceptional measures such as the provision of trans- 
port facilities. 

We notice with regret that the Board contemplates that 
in certain circumstances 10 classrooms, ‘together with 
additional accommodation for manual or domestic instruction 
which will take a full class, may be used by 440 senior pupils. 
We are aware that if this stipulation is read in connection 
with other parts of the pamphlet it will be understood that 
senior schools will only be filled to their full capacity in 1932 
and 1933, when there will be a relatively heavy influx of pupils 
to them, or after that date if the school leaving age is raised 
to 15 plus. Nevertheless, we urge that if a stabilisation of 
the school population is ever secured a permanent condition 
of congestion in the schools should certainly be avoided. If 
the rooms used for manual instruction and for domestic 
science were not reckoned in the nominal accommodation of 
the school a real safeguard would be provided. This safe- 
guard would only be necessary if the special accommodation 
provided for practical work was on the rather meagre scale 
suggested by the Board in the pamphlet. Certain modern 
schools, for example, some of the non-selective central schools, 
established by the Surrey County Council, contain special 
rooms on a scale largely in excess of what is now proposed. A 
school for 320 boys may contain 6 classrooms, 2 handicraft 
rooms, 2 science laboratories or practical rooms, and an art 
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room. We wish schools of this type were much more common, 
and we ‘would not propose to exclude all the special subject 
rooms in them from the calculation of accommodation ; but 
at least two of the rooms should be so excluded. Though the 
wording of the Board’s pamphlet is not quite clear, we imagine 
that the previous practice whereby a practical class contains 
not more than 20 pupils will obtain under the new conditions. 


We have every reason to welcome the recommendation of 
the Board, which has recently been reinforced by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Industry, that practical work 
should normally be undertaken within the modern school and 
not in a separately organised centre. Besides the educational 
advantages that this arrangement offers, we regard it as 
important that the teachers who are responsible for this 
special instruction should be full members of the staff of the 
school and should work in close co-operation with their 
fellows. 


| 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


OWHERE is the proposed reorganisation likely to be 

more valuable than in those country districts with a 
scattered population distributed between widely separated 
villages, and nowhere will it be more difficult to arrange. 
Post-primary departments providing advanced instruction and 
allowing appropriate classification of pupils and differentiation 
of curricula can be developed in the upper ranges of large 
urban schools. By general consent this cannot be done 
effectively in small village schools, and the problem created 
has given the Union the utmost concern over a long period 
of years. 


The disabilities under which the rural teacher suffers are 
not always realised by the general public. The schools at 
present are often so small that staffing is expensive. In 
consequence the supplementary teacher persists and often has 
charge of all children at the infant stage, where it is absolutely 
necessary that only the particularly well-trained and experi- 
enced teachers should be employed. Often the certificated 
head teacher is the only fully qualified person in the school. 
The task which confronts these head teachers is no light one. 
They are engaged themselves in full-time teaching duties and 
_yet they must constantly exercise supervision over the work 
of assistants less well qualified than themselves. The children 
immediately under their charge may be working at four or 
even at seven different stages, and properly to organise the 
work of so many small groups is a task of great complexity. 
The buildings are frequently inadequate and in many areas 
they are properly cleaned only once a term. The lighting, 
ventilation, and offices are often most inefficient. Perhaps there 
is no proper water supply and there is rarely any provision for 
drying the clothes of the children who attend on a wet day. 
All the classes may be taught in a single room. There are no 
real facilities for advanced instruction and it is impossible to 
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devise them. We cannot speak too highly of the wonderful 
work which is often done in these difficult circumstances, or of 
the devotion of the men and women who undertake it, and 
who frequently supplement it by social work in the village. 
Nevertheless, the Union has always urged that the task set 
was too difficult, that the children are not given their full 
opportunity, and that modification and alleviation should be 
introduced wherever possible. 


So far back as 1913 the Executive in considering rural 
education resolved :— 


“Where the number of older scholars in any school is 
insufficient to enable suitable provision to be made for their 
teaching, such scholars should be transferred to a _ school 
centrally situated where real educational progress may be made. 
Such school may be within the area of the same or of an adjoin- 
ing Education Authority, the necessary financial adjustments 
being made. Children so transferred should be required to 
attend a school course of not less than two years.”’ j 

This is in effect the experiment already attempted in several 
rural areas, which was advocated by the Consultative Com- 
mittee, and which has now received the official recognition of 
the Board. We welcome the evidence that where it has been 
tried it has proved to be relatively successful. 


Yet it is necessary to issue one very serious warning. Too 
often when the village school has been truncated, the employ- 
ment of a certificated teacher has been discontinued, and in 
consequence the conduct of the school has lacked that expert 
guidance without which the difficulties of organisation, which 
are still considerable, cannot be met, and without which 
efficiency cannot be attained. At the same time the village 
has been deprived of an important and valuable element in 
its communal life. We hold very strongly that every village 
school, however small, is entitled to the service of one teacher 
who is recognised as certificated. To suggest otherwise is a 
betrayal of the countryside, and may jeopardise for the village | 
children. the possibility of success in any further courses of 
instruction to which they may proceed. 

With this important reservation we welcome the proposals 
of the Board in so far as they are designed to effect improve- 
ments in rural education and to open the door of opportunity 
to a larger number of pupils. They have been rendered 
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possible by the modern development of transport, which has 
removed in some measure the isolation of the village. Obviously 
the cost of transporting children to school should not fall upon 
the parent, but should be entirely defrayed by the local 
education authority. 


One further obligation rests upon the local education 
authority. In a section devoted to the dinner hour, the 
Board commends those County authorities which arrange 
“ that properly cooked meals shall be provided in conditions 
of decency and comfort at every school which is attended by 
any number of children from a distance.’’ Continuing the 
Board states that ““ A meal eaten under decent conditions is 
not only of great value for the physical welfare of the children, 
but can also provide a valuable training in cleanliness and 
behaviour, and the existence of a good dinner scheme is an 
essential factor in securing the support of parents for any 
scheme of reorganisation.’”’ We are in thorough agreement 
with this view, but we insist that teachers must not be expected 
to undertake the preparation and serving of meals and the 
arrangement of the room in which they are taken. These are 
extraneous to their responsibilities, and often would conflict 
with their ordinary duties. The local education authorities 
should provide for these services to be undertaken by others, 
even if some expenditure is involved. It is to be hoped that 
they will devote more money and attention to this duty than 
many of them now do to their equally fundamental but much 
neglected responsibility—the proper cleaning of rural schools. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE SENIOR 
SCHOOL. 


N discussing the aim of the modern school the Board 

emphasises the significance of what it terms “ the course 
idea,’ and at some length attempts to explain what it means by 
that phrase. We gather that for all children who enter the 
school there shall be a pre-arranged programme, adapted to 
their particular type of ability and framed with due regard to 
the pace at which they will travel and the time they are likely 
to remain at school. Each course within its own limits should 
be complete and rounded. Too much should not be attempted, 
because the ideal is that whatever is attempted should be 
completely achieved. ‘“‘ A sermon,’’ says the Board, “ does 
not compensate for its indeterminateness merely by its 
length.” 


The analogy is amusing, but not very helpful. A sermon 
too prolonged will tire even the devotee. An educational 
course well devised gathers interest as it proceeds, and only 
fulfils its true function when it leaves the pupil asking for 
more. Education is by its very nature an indeterminate 
process, for however far and fast a student may travel there is 
always something waiting for him beyond. Yet there is value 
in the course idea if it gives the teacher an attainable objective, 
and if the setting of a definite bound to his studies gives the 
pupil a mark towards which to strive, and which he will not 
be satisfied if he does not reach. 


Perhaps we may examine the problem that faces those 
who have to plan courses for the modern school. The content 
of each course, as we have said, will depend upon the type of* 
ability possessed by the pupils, the time they are likely to 
remain at school, and the pace at whch they are expected to 
travel. The teacher has to take account of these three separate 
factors, which are at present in every conceivable combination. 
We hope rather than expect that type of ability, probably the 
most important of them, wiil be given its due weight. 
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It is not at present possible accurately to determine type 
of ability at 11 plus, and, though the advance of psychological 
research may help us in this matter, selection has hitherto been 
based upon the success the pupil is likely to attain if he 
pursues academic studies. We have been able to measure this 
with some accuracy, and on the basis of it presumably we shall 
continue to decide whether a pupil, shall proceed to a recog- 
nised secondary, to a selective central, or to a senior school. 
Within the modern school the same criterion will probably be 
used in drafting the entrants to A. B. or C. forms. ‘“ The 
main categories into which pupils will naturally fall’’ are 
likely to be decided by the relative success of the pupils in 
academic work. This is an imperfect basis for classification, 
but it will be used because no better presents itself. It is 
imperfect because it ignores types of ability which it should 
be the function of the school to discover and develop. 


In the secondary school we have had experience of the 
course idea, and nothing is more regrettable than that the 
courses have been designed with almost a single eye to the 
academic factor. Because the pupils have academic ability 
it has been assumed that they will develop most naturally in 
an academic school. In consequence, the instances of failure 
to encourage special gifts in music, in art, in the crafts, and 
even in specialised aspects of the academic subjects themselves, 
have been innumerable, and the following of the pre-arranged 
course has not always led to any real understanding of science, 
of history, of language or of mathematics and certainly not to 
a breadth of view, or to an easy tolerance of other people’s 
opinions. We hope that this failure will not be duplicated in 
the school of the new order. The danger inherent in the course 
idea is that the child may be fitted to the course, and not the 
course to the child. In the same paragraph in which the 
course idea is promulgated the Board states that this is a 
danger that it is particularly anxious to avoid. 


Apart from the necessary groundwork in fundamental 
subjects our conception of a school is rather different. We 
regard it as an experimental ground in which the real aptitudes 
of each individual child are discovered, and opportunity is 
given them to have the freest play. The course is therefore 
progressively modified to meet the ascertained needs and 
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interests of the pupil as it proceeds, and from its very nature 
cannot be exactly predetermined. Schools should be judged 
by the Board less on their success in evolving formal courses 
and bringing the majority of their pupils to the conclusion of 
them, than upon the help and inspiration they are able to 
afford individuals in developing the capacities with witch 
they have been endowed. 


Nevertheless, in any practicable form of school organisation 
the needs of the individual are likely to be sometimes sub- 
ordinated to the overruling needs of the group, and the great 
advantage of collecting pupils of the same age together in 
considerable numbers is that a better classification becomes © 
possible. However the classification is effected it is likely to 
reveal that certain groups of children have fairly well-defined 
requirements, though these requirements have not been 
previously recognised because the individuals composing the 
group have been dispersed among those who have different 
needs and have consequently been judged on their academic 
attainment alone. In this sense the curriculum and method 
of the modern school is still to seek, and a special responsi- 
bility will rest upon the teachers during the experimental 
stage. We welcome the warning of the Board that teachers 
in modern schools should not deflect their unique opportunity 
into “ traditional and inappropriate channels.”’ 


For example it may well appear that certain pupils in 
modern schools may possess a definite linguistic gift, and yet 
that it will be impossible to teach them French through the 
traditional medium of grammar, or to test their acquired 
knowledge by paper examination. It would be a calamity if 
at a time when the recognised secondary schools were aban- 
doning old-fashioned methods in language teaching the modern 
schools should be content to accept them. It may be that no 
foreign language will be attempted, but that the school will 
confine itself to developing a greater command and apprecia- 
tion of English. Similar considerations will apply to almost 
any subject, and indeed the old rigid barriers between the 
subjects may have to be rejected. In the content, quality, 
and method of teaching, nothing is yet finally decided, and a 
happy field of experiment is open, which may lead after a 
time to the foundation of generally accepted courses, What- 
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ever work is undertaken should obviously aim at bringing 
out the best that can be found in the children, and the lessons 
therefore should be as interesting as possible. They should 
not be dictated by pre-conceived and probably fallacious 
notions of what is good for adolescents, or necessarily follow 
the lines that have been adopted in the past. We welcome 
the promise of the Board that it will return to the subject of the 
curriculum, and we trust that any suggestion it may have to 
make will be illustrated by an adequate description of what 
is being attempted and accomplished in modern schools 
throughout the country. 


We welcome the frank recognition by the Board that no 
examinations at present existing are likely to be of use in 
assessing the work of modern schools, and its statement that 
if an attempt were made to utilise them it would merely 
“succeed in stereotyping and hardening what is still free and 
fluid.’’ Authorities, parents, employers, and even teachers 
need this significant reminder that to contemplate at this 
stage a general examination in a modern school will defeat the 
very purpose of reorganisation, which is to “realise a .new 
conception and leave to it every facility for varied growth.” 
The Board seems to think that in certain areas and in certain 
schools there may be even at present a demand for some 
form of leaving examination, and it states that any such 
examination that may be set up “should be avowedly and 
deliberately of a temporary and tentative character, adapted 
to particylar schools or groups of schools, but not formalised 
by the erection of large examining bodies, who might easily 
become the masters of a system which they were created to 
serve.” The Union is only too well aware that the demand 
may be made, and it appreciates the valuable help which the 
Board’s expression of opinion may supply when it is called on 
to urge the dangers that attend such examinations, the chief 
of which is that they cannot fail to limit the freedom of the 
schools to adapt themselves to changing conditions. 


The Board indicates that, though it will be a difficult task, 
it may be possible to devise appropriate leaving examinations 
for modern schools when the experimental period is further 
- advanced. The Union is now engaged in discussing the merits 
of alternative possibilities with representatives of the Associa- 
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tion of Education Committees and it would therefore prefer 
not to express a final opinion on this subject at this stage. 


Meanwhile the problem that will face the teachers in the 
modern school should be seen in its proper perspective. It is 
well known that in the distribution of intelligence, and cor- 
relatively of academic attainment, pupils tend to cluster 
round the normal, but that some will always be two or three 
years in advance and some two or three years behind 
the average. In the Scottish schools, for example, 
classification up to the age of 12 is almost rigidly on the basis 
of attainment and it is interesting to see how the pupils are 
distributed in a typical area at the age of 11 plus. The 
figures for this age group in Ayrshire are as follow, all pupils 
in secondary schools, who are presumably above the average, 
being omitted. 

Junior (1) 24. Senior (3) 653. 

Infants (Higher) 1. Junior (2) 104. Senior (4) 1,872. 

Senior (5) 2,003. 
It is thus seen that about 2,000 children will have reached 
what in England we have hitherto called Standard V., and of 
these 1,000 would be promoted to selective schools and 
another 1,000 to modern schools. In the modern schools we 
shall also find 1,872 pupils at the level of Standard IV., 653 
pupils at the level of Standard III., and 129 pupils retarded 
to an even greater degree. So far as academic subjects are 
concerned it is obvious that the problem here is not one of 
arranging for two parallel forms, but of dividing at least the 
more retarded children into a number of small groups: If two 
parallel courses are provided, the more advanced of these is 
likely to be comparatively homogeneous, but the less advanced 
will contain children ranging in attainment from the Infants 
to Standard IV. The problem for these will not be one of 
class teaching, but of securing that children of widely differing 
ability shall make the fullest possible progress in academic 
subjects at their own pace. Not only must the content of- 
the curriculum be adapted to the varying capacities of the 
children, but it may prove that the method of treatment will 
have to be fundamentally different for the more backward of 
them. When it is understood that some of the 25 children 
who are only fitted academically for the first class in the junior 
school will remain barely two years in a senior school, and that 
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during that time they will make relatively slow progress, the 
difficulty of devising appropriate courses will be at once 
apparent. The need for appropriate forms of practical in- 
struction is also evident. We must not assume, as the Board 
apparently assumes in its suggested model organisation, 
that all pupils in the modern school will spend the same time 
in the practical subject or in the manual instruction rooms. 


In applying the course idea to the organisation. of these 
schools the factor of time is likely to be of outstanding import- 
ance. If rounded courses complete in themselves are con- 
templated, it is evident that the longer the course the greater 
will be the content and the less the teachers are likely to suffer 
from an undue limitation in the scope of the work they are 
expected to do. Even the more backward children when they 
leave school should have some facility in the 3 R’s, but their 
achievement will always be limited by their native capacity 
to receive instruction. The only real hope of securing a higher - 
attainment at leaving is an extension of the course. These 
considerations lead us to suggest very forcibly that the full 
benefit of post-primary education will not be secured unless 
the length of the school life is considerably extended. In 
particular it will be difficult to devise courses if some pupils 
entering at 11 continue to the age of 15, while others entering 
at 12 leave directly after their fourteenth birthday, and if 
every possible length of course is to be found within these two 
extremes. A general raising of the school leaving age to the 
end of the term in which the pupil attains his fifteenth birth- 
day will secure a much greater uniformity in length of course 
and will assist considerably the effective organisation of the 
post-primary school.* 


Whatever courses may ultimately be adopted we anticipate, 
in view of the Board’s pronouncement, that His Majesty’s 
Inspectors will do everything possible to encourage experiment, 
and will themselves to some extent abandon traditional 
criteria in the assessment of schools. If this is so, the 
future for education is full of hope. 





*T he Government has now announced its intention to raise the maximum 
age of compulsory school attendance to 15 as from \st April, 1981. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A Universal System of Post-Primary Education. 


The need for establishing a universal system of post-primary 
education should be held clearly in view. The measures 
necessary to attain it should go steadily forward. 


Primary education should be regarded as ending at the age 
of 11 +. 


All children should proceed normally to some form of post- 
primary education. 


A common Code of Regulations should be framed to cover all 
forms of post-primary education in whatever school they 
are conducted. 


The common Code of Regulations should be so framed as to 
permit the retention of pupils beyond the age allowed by 
law in elementary schools. 


All schools for children over the age of 11 should be termed 


‘““ Secondary Schools’’ and all secondary schools should be 
regarded as of equal importance. 


Types of Post-Primary School. 


Schools of the recognised secondary type should continue and 
the provision of these’ schools should be extended. Many 
more children should pass to recognised secondary schools 
than at present do so. 


The payment of fees in secondary schools aided or maintained 
by local education authorities should be discontinued. 


Schools of the type of the existing selective central schools 
should continue and the provision of these schools should 
be extended. 


Before establishing non-selective central schools, authorities 
should examine the possibility of developing existing 
elementary schools by the provision of advanced instruction 
in senior classes, central departments, or higher tops, 


Wherever possible parallel courses of different types should be 
organised within the secondary school, and local authorities 
should be permitted to establish post-primary schools of 
the multiple bias type taking all children from the age 
of 11 onwards and supplying some of them with an academic 
course leading to the university. 
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The work now done in junior technical schools indicates the lines 
on which modern courses with an industrial bias might be 
developed in certain areas. If all post-primary schools are 
conducted under revised Secondary Regulations, and their 
equipment is on the accepted secondary standard, there will 
be no objection to the merging of junior technical schools 


in the general post-primary provision. 


- Similar considerations apply to full time junior art departments 


in art schools. 


The Curriculum of the Post-Primary School. 


The courses in post-primary schools should vary according to 
the age up to which the majority of the pupils taking them 
remain at school, and according to the different interests 
and abilities of the children; but neither of these factors 
will provide a basis on which the schools may be classified 
in clearly differentiated groups. 


All post-primary schools should provide at least a four year 
course for the children attending them. 


The curriculum must for some time remain in an experimental 
stage, and though courses to cover a number of years may 
be designed, they should be altered and adapted as they- 
proceed to meet the needs of individual pupils, and to 
incorporate the teaching of experience. 


In all post-primary schools sufficient time and attention should 
be devoted to practical instruction, to music, and to the 
arts and crafts. 


Experiments in language teaching should be conducted in all 
post-primary schools, but where a foreign language is the 
medium care should be taken to avoid the over emphasis 
on written work and on the theory of grammar which 
has been too common in the past. Oral work, either in 
English or the foreign language, should be regarded as of 
the first importance. 


While the course of instruction in post-primary schools should 
never be vocational, the treatment of the subjects of the 
curriculum should be practical in the broadest sense and ~ 
brought directly into relation with the facts of every-day 
life. The courses of instruction should be used to connect 
the school work with the interests arising from the social ; 
and industrial environment of the pupils. 


A pre-vocational bias may be introduced progressively into the 
curriculum in the third or fourth year of a four year course. 
This bias should be introduced only after careful considera- 
tion of local conditions and upon the advice of persons 
concerned with the local industries. It should not be of 
so marked a character as to prejudice the general education 
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of the pupils. Adequate provision should be made for the 
needs of that minority of the pupils who may gain greater 
advantage by following a more general course of study. 


Certificates should be awarded by the schools to all pupils who 
leave them having completed a course of instruction. These 
certificates should indicate the nature of the course, and the 
success that has attended the pupil in pursuing it. 


Pupils in post-primary schools should not be asked to take 
external examinations unless they wish to do so. The 
present provision in recognised secondary schools that 
whole forms should be entered for the General School 
Examination should be abandoned. 


Local education authorities and teachers should draw the 
attention of pupils leaving school, and of their parents, to 
the facilities for further instruction, whether cultural or 
vocational, which are available in the area. 


Transfer to the Post-Primary School. 


Transfer to post-primary courses should take place normally 
at the age of 11 plus. 


Transfer to selective schools should occur simultaneously with 
transfer to non-selective schools in the same area. 


The school years of the primary and post-primary schools in 
any yiven area, where possible, should be arranged to 
coincide. 


The allocation of pupils to different types of post-primary course 
at the age of 11 plus should not be regarded as final, and 
the fullest possible opportunity of transfer at a later date 
from one course to another should be offered to any pupil 
who is likely to benefit by such transfer. 


No uniform written examination of all children in an age group 
should be held for the purpose of deciding to which type of 
course they should proceed, because an examination of this 
type cannot lead to the proper selection of children according 
to their various interests and abilities. 


Selection for the different courses should depend chiefly upon 


the school record and the teacher’s knowledge of the in-_. 


dividual characteristics of the pupils. 


Teachers and Staffing in the New Educational System. 


No class in any school, whether infant, junior or senior, should 
exceed 40 on the roll, and every effort should be made ta 
secure that this maximum is not exceeded. 
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Teachers should not be trained exclusively for service in one 
particular type of school, but should be encouraged to take, 
at the end of a period of training common to all of them, 
supplementary courses which will help them in the work 
in which they may desire especially to engage. 


Free transfer of teachers between different types of schools 
should be encouraged, so that as many teachers as possible 
may obtain a variety of experience which is likely to be of 
value to them in their work. 


The number of teachers in every post-primary school should 
exceed the number of classes so that proper opportunity 
may be given for the preparation of lessons and the marking 
of exercises. 


It is desirable that the number of graduates entering the teaching 
profession should be largely increased, but appointments 
to post-primary work of every kind should be made with 
full regard to experience and teaching ability as well as to 
academic qualifications, and the Board of Education Certifi- 
cate should continue to be sufficient to qualify a teacher 
for the headship of a post-primary school. 


Every school department, however small, should have at least 
one certificated teacher. 


In determining the staff where reorganised schools are mixed, 
local education authorities should appoint the most 
suitable applicant, regardless of sex, provided that in every 
mixed school the teaching staff should include both masters 
and mistresses in order that satisfactory provision may be 
made for the instructional and ethical training of both boys 
and girls. The qualifications of the applicants and the 
needs of the school should be the only determining factors. 


Buildings and Equipment in the New Educational System. 


When new buildings are contemplated, or when old buildings 
are reconditioned or redistributed between schools of various 
types, the relative claims of infant, junior and post-primary 
schools should be considered in all their bearings. Infants 
should be organised in separate departments wherever 
possible, even if the departments are relatively small. 
Particular attention should be given to the position of the 
junior school in the system, and the importance and dignity 
of it should be in every way upheld. 


Where new schools are built the value of open-air principles 
should be frankly accepted, and the need for modernised 
sanitary provision, and for a liberal supply of hot water 
should be recognised. 
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(39) Where new infant schools are built the arrangements for securing 
the health of the children should approximate to those 
that are usual in the best nursery schools, and a garden 
should be provided. 


(40) The construction and equipment of all post-primary schools 
should approximate to the standard now required by the 
Board of Education in schools working under the Regulations 
for Secondary Schools. 


(41) In new types of post-primary schools well-equipped rooms for 
handwork, art and practical science should be provided, 
because of the special nature of the curriculum, on a scale 
in advance of that usual in secondary schools. If two 
rooms only are provided for such subjects these rooms 
should not be included as part of the recognised accom- 
modation of the school. Where more than two additional 
rooms are provided the number of such rooms in excess of 
two may be recognised as part of the normal accommodation. 


(42) The provision of lavatory accommodation in post-primary 
schools should not fall below the present secondary school 
standard, and spray baths should be introduced. 


(43) Separate lockers should be provided for individual children, 
and a changing room in which damp clothes conveniently 
may be dried. 


(44) Where pupils stay at school to dinner, the local education 
authority should provide suitable rooms in which the meal 
may be served, and should employ competent persons, 
other than the teacher, to undertake the preparation and 
serving of it. 


(45) Every post-primary school should contain an assembly hall 
with floor space on a basis of 6 square feet per pupil, which 
may be used for physical instruction and should be equipped 
as a school auditorium. 


46) A playing-field should be attached to each post-primary school, 
and in congested areas where that is impossible arrange- 
ments should be made for the transport of children from 
the school, or from a group of schools, to suitable playing- 
fields in the environs. Im selecting sites for post-primary 
schools the need for playing fields should be emphasised. 


General Principles of Reorganisation. 


(47) Loca! education authorities should consult the teachers, prefer- 
ably through the medium of a Joint Advisory Committee, 
before the details of reorganisation schemes are formulated. 


(48) No general rule can be applied in the varying conditions which 
prevail throughout the country, but the details of every 
scheme of reorganisation must be considered on their merits. 
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Reorganisation should not hinder the development of secondary 
education as it is at present recognised, or reduce the pro- 
vision of other forms of higher education. 


Junior schools should not suffer by reason of reorganisation in 
respect to the qualifications and number of the staff, the 
size of classes, or the playground or playing-field space they 
at present enjoy. 


Cerrelation of curricula between primary and _ post-primary 
schools, and between the different types of post-primary 
school, should be seeured by frequent consultation between 
the staffs, so that problems of transfer may be rendered less 
difficult. 


Where transport of pupils is necessary the whole cost should 
be borne by the local education authority. 


Special provision should be made 


(i.) to prevent downgrading of head teachers by the 
arbitrary transfer of scholars or by the 
reduction of accommodation consequent upon 
classes of 40 occupying classrooms originally 
intended for larger numbers, and 


(ii.) to give full protection to existing teachers of all 
grades. 


School attendance until the end of the term in which they reach 
the age of 15 should be made compulsory upon all pupils 
by an Act of Parliament which should take effect not later 
than the beginning of the school year 1932-1933. 


The question of supplying part-time education for pupils over 
the age of compulsory school attendance up to the age 
of 18 should not be neglected. 





Leicester Co-operative Printing Society Ltd., Leicester, Kettering and London. 
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